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The  literature  on  terrorism  makes  many  references  to  the  identity  and  states  of 
mind  of  the  terrorist,  his  ability  to  adaptively  choose  from  among  a limited  range  of 
tactics,  and  her  willingness  to  make  strategic  choices  that  form  the  basis  of  political 
violence  as  a wholly  instrumental  act.  The  purpose  of  this  dissertation  is  to  explore  the 
socially  constructed  identity  basis  of  terrorism.  1 define  terrorism  and  then  examine  the 
relationship  between  identity,  and  its  sources,  social  learning,  resource  mobilization, 
opportunity,  and  strain,  as  causes  of  terrorism.  In  this  dissertation  I am  using  anti- 
abortion terrorism  as  a proxy  for  terrorism  in  general.  After  integrating  the  different 
identity  approaches  I derive  six  hypotheses  and  subject  them  to  evolutionary  and  cross- 
sectional  empirical  analysis.  The  empirical  analysis  is  followed  by  four  case  studies  and 
a content  analysis  of  pro-life  ideational  material  and  definitions.  The  results  of  all  three 
forms  of  analysis  suggest  preliminary  support  for  an  identity-based  theory  of  terrorism. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 


With  the  recent  terrorist  attacks  in  New  York  City  and  Washington,  DC,  as  well 
as  the  series  of  anthrax  laced  and  anthrax  hoax  letters,  an  inquiry  into  the  correlates, 
reasons  and  causes  of  terrorism  has  taken  on  added  urgency.  One  of  the  most  important 
issues  is  how  terrorists  forge  an  identity  that  promotes  violent  political  crime  and 
deviance.  By  “identity,”  I am  not  referring  to  the  terrorists’  names  or  where  they  may 
live,  but  rather  to  their  socially  constructed  worldviews.  The  social  construction  of 
identity  comprises  an  individual’s  primary  association  and  the  norms  and  definitions  for 
behavior  that  he  or  she  learns  from  them.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  examine  the 
role  of  identity,  and  its  sources  (social  learning,  resource  mobilization,  opportimity,  and 
strain)  as  causes  of  terrorism. 

During  a National  Public  Radio  interview  (NPR)  one  week  after  the  incidents  of 
September  1 1^’’,  2001,  three  highly  respected  specialists  on  terrorism  and  security,  Brian 
Jenkins,  Clinton  Van  Zandt,  and  William  Daly,  all  indicated  that  the  identity  of  the 
nineteen  hijackers  played  an  important  role  in  the  attacks  (Bradley  9/1 8/0 1 ).  Moreover, 
Jenkins  indicated  that  American  security  experts,  analysts,  and  policy  makers  seem  to 
have  been  caught  so  offguard  because  they  failed  to  understand  the  terrorists’  identity 
and  its  importance  (Bradley  9/1 8/01).  The  nineteen  men  who  willingly  went  to  their  own 
deaths  were  not,  as  previous  research  might  have  predicted,  young,  psychologically 
damaged  men  with  poor  societal  connections.  Rather  they  were  in  their  late  twenties  and 
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early  thirties,  educated,  reasonably  well  off,  and  had  strong  societal  ties.  Understanding 
the  identity  of  these  men,  just  as  understanding  the  identity  of  any  terrorist,  is  very 
important  to  understanding  past  incidents  of  terrorism  and  formulating  security  policies 
that  have  a greater  chance  of  preventing  future  incidents. 

It  is  important  to  focus  on  identity  in  relation  to  terrorism  because  terrorism  is  a 
moralistic  crime  (Black  1976,  Cooney  1998,  Senechal  de  la  Roche  1996)  - a type  of 
crime  that  seeks  violently  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  terrorists  and  the  groups  and 
movements  with  which  they  identify.  Terrorist  acts  are  attempts  to  forcibly  apply  the 
norms  of  the  terrorist  to  individuals  and  groups  that  are  perceived  to  have  violated  them. 
As  a result,  terrorism  is  a contextually  bound  form  of  behavior.  The  terrorist  chooses 
means  and  methods  that  are  contextually  appropriate.  It  is  necessary  to  formulate  a 
theory  that  can  deal  with  both  of  these  concerns.  Moreover,  it  will  be  necessary  to  test  it 
systematically,  both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively,  in  an  empirical  setting.  If  the  initial 
testing  is  successful  then  the  theory  can  be  applied  to  other  forms  of  terrorism.  The 
interdisciplinary  theory  that  1 am  proposing  is  derived  from  four  sources:  Wald’s  (1992) 
framework  for  understanding  religiously  motivated  political  behavior  based  on  social 
movement  theory,  Akers’  (1985)  theory  of  social  learning,  Agnew’s  (1992)  general 
theory  of  strain,  and  Black’s  (1976)  theory  of  conflict  structure  and  social  control. 

This  dissertation  focuses  on  abortion  clinic  violence  — the  terrorism  that  arises  out 
of  the  pro-life  identity.  There  are  several  reasons  for  applying  an  identity-based  theory  of 
terrorism  to  abortion  clinic  violence.  The  first  of  these  reasons  is  a practical  one;  there  is 
a reliable  chronological  listing  of  abortion  clinic  violence  incidents  that  can  be  used  as 
the  basis  for  quantitative  analysis.  Moreover,  there  are  a large  number  of  journalistic  and 
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academic  works  dealing  with  the  pro-life  movement,  the  pro-life  identity,  pro-life 
politics,  and  pro-life  violence.  ’ As  a result  there  is  enough  data  to  proceed.  The 
availability  of  data  alone,  however,  is  not  a good  enough  reeison  to  engage  in  inquiry. 
Pro-life  violence  directed  at  abortion  clinics  is  a very  good  model  for  terrorism  in 
general.  Research  into  abortion  related  terrorism  indicates  that  more  than  fifty  percent  of 
all  terrorist  incidents  are  bombings,  firebombings,  or  arsons  with  the  remainder  being 
made  up  of  other  forms  of  violence:  shootings,  murders,  kidnappings,  hijackings, 
vandalism.  This  conforms  to  other  types  of  terrorism  that  have  been  studied  (Combs 
1997).  Moreover,  the  information  available  regarding  many  of  the  individuals  involved 
in  abortion  clinic  violence  indicates  that  their  pro-life  identities  were  of  utmost 
importance  in  their  decisions  to  commit  acts  of  terrorism  (Risen  and  Thomas  1998, 
Diamond  1998).  Hence  abortion  clinic  violence  is  a good  place  to  start  an  inquiry  into 
the  role  that  identity,  social  learning,  resource  mobilization,  strain,  and  opportunity  play 
in  the  creation  of  terrorism 

This  dissertation  is  divided  into  six  substantive  sections.  The  remainder  of  this 
introductory  chapter  details  a brief  history  of  the  pro-life  movement  and  delineates  its 
primary  grievances.  Chapter  two  is  concerned  with  the  definitional  and  typological 
problem  within  the  terrorism  and  literature.  It  also  presents  the  alternate  etiology  and 
interdisciplinary  theory  of  terrorism  that  1 have  developed  out  of  existing  social  science 
explanations  for  political,  criminal,  and  social  behavior.  The  third  chapter  presents  the 


‘ I wish  to  emphasize  that  1 am  not  arguing,  asserting,  or  promoting  the  notion  that  everyone  who  is  pro-life 
is  a potential  terrorist.  Rather  most  members  of  the  pro-life  movement,  defined  broadly,  would  not 
contemplate  acts  of  violence  against  abortion  clinics  or  providers,  just  as  most  Muslims  are  not  planning 
acts  of  terrorism  against  Americans  and  American  interests.  In  both  cases  a distinct  minority  of  individuals 
have  taken  their  identities  and  used  them  to  recontextualize  their  understanding  of  their  grievances  and  how 
to  resolve  them.  1 will  deal  with  this  more  fully  in  the  discussion  of  theory. 
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quantitative  model,  including  hypotheses.  In  this  chapter  I present  macro  level 
operationalizations  of  the  independent  variables  that  I have  derived  from  the 
interdisciplinary  theory  of  terrorism.  Chapter  three  also  contains  the  results  of  the 
quantitative  time  series  test  of  the  model  using  ordinary  least  squares  regression.  In  the 
fourth  chapter  I present  four  specific  cases  of  pro-life  terrorism:  Michael  Griffin, 
Rachelle  “Shelley”  Shannon,  Paul  Hill,  and  Eric  Robert  Rudolph.  Chapter  five  presents 
content  analysis  of  thirty  pro-life  websites,  as  well  as  selected  other  pro-life  material,  in 
order  to  get  at  the  ideational  resources  and  definitions  of  the  movement.  The  sixth 
chapter  is  a presentation  and  discussion  of  my  findings.  This  includes  comparison  to 
other  forms  of  terrorism  and  terrorist  behavior. 

A Brief  History  of  the  Pro-Life  Movement 

The  pro-life  movement  originally  developed  out  of  existing  Catholic  social  and 
educational  groups.  Eventually  it  would  become  the  province  of  Charismatics;  first 
young  Catholics  involved  in  the  Charismatic  renewal  movement  and  then  a group  of 
independent,  pietistic  Charismatic  Evangelicals.^  As  the  1960s  ended  and  the  1970s 
began,  several  states  began  to  reevaluate  the  legality  of  abortion  (Luker  1984).  There 
were  several  reasons  for  this,  including  several  high  profile  cases  of  therapeutically 
necessary  abortion  that  resulted  from  foetal  exposure  to  thalidomide.  The  most  widely 
publicized  of  these  cases  took  place  in  the  early  1 970s  in  Arizona.  In  this  instance,  one 
of  the  hosts  of  the  children’s  show  “Romper  Room”  had  taken  thalidomide  while 


^ Evangelical  refers  broadly  to  those  Protestant  Christians  who  believe  that  they  have  a religious  obligation 
to  actively  spread  the  message  of  the  Gospels  (evangelize).  Charismatics  usually  refers  to  a specific  group 
of  evangelicals,  specifically  those  who  believe  that  they  receive  the  gift(s)  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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pregnant  (Risen  and  Thomas  1998).  Even  though  abortion  was  illegal  in  Arizona,  her 
physician,  after  receiving  clearance  from  his  hospital’s  bioethical  review  board,  agreed  to 
provide  a therapeutic  abortion  for  foetal  nonviability  (Merton  1981).  After  a hospital 
worker  leaked  to  the  media  the  information  regarding  the  impending  abortion,  the 
hospital  balked  and  the  woman  was  forced  to  go  to  Sweden  to  have  the  abortion 
performed  (Luker  1984).  The  media  exposure  of  the  entire  event,  coupled  with  coverage 
of  existing  or  impending  legislative  changes  regarding  the  legality  of  abortion  in  many 
states,  brought  home  to  many  Americans  that  abortion,  in  at  least  certain  instances,  was 
going  to  be  legalized. 

Catholics  were  the  first  group  to  be  affected  and  mobilized  by  these  impending 
legislative  changes.  A number  of  small  Catholic  groups,  especially  in  California,  which 
appeared  willing  to  legalize  abortion  on  demand,  began  to  coalesce  around  the  issue  of 
abortion  (Luker  1984).  Many  of  these  early  Catholic  pro-life  groups  were  composed  of 
women,  many  of  whom  were  homemakers  (Lukers  1984).  The  men  involved  tended  to 
be  medical  professionals  or  attorneys  (Merton  1982,  Risen  and  Thomas  1998,  Luker 
1 984).  At  the  same  time  that  small,  local  groups  began  to  appear,  the  issue  of  the 
impending  legalization  of  abortion  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  a husband  and  wife 
team  involved  in  Catholic  education  regarding  the  proper  form  of  marriage  and  the 
appropriate  role  of  marital  relations. 

Dr.  Jack  C.  Willke  and  his  wife  Barbara  would  tour  the  US  giving  lectures  at 
various  forums,  some  in  Catholic  Churches,  some  in  secular  venues  like  Rotary  and 
Kiwanis  clubs.  On  one  of  these  educational  tours  they  were  approached  about 
broadening  their  educational  seminars  beyond  the  role  of  sex  in  marriage  and  the 
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Catholic  Church’s  position  regarding  contraception  to  include  material  regarding  abortion 
(Merton  1982).  After  studying  the  material  that  they  were  given,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Willke 
changed  the  focus  of  the  lecture  series  and  eventually  began  to  focus  almost  exclusively 
on  the  issue  of  abortion.  The  National  Right  to  Life  Committee  (NRLC)  developed  out 
of  the  Willkes’  seminar  series  (Risen  and  Thomas  1998,  Luker  1984).  The  NRLC’s 
purpose  was  to  inform  Catholics,  as  well  as  other  Americans,  about  the  evil  of  abortion, 
coordinate  activity  between  the  Catholic  laity  and  the  clergy,  intervene  in  the  courts 
(when  possible),  and  lobby  elected  and  appointed  officials  at  the  state  and  federal  level 
regarding  the  issue  of  abortion  (O’Connor  1996).  The  NRLC  remains  to  this  day  a very 
mainstream  socio-political  group  within  the  pro-life  movement.  While  it  is  involved  in 
the  most  extensive  pro-life  lobbying,  political,  and  adjudicative  activity  at  all  levels  of 
government,  it  is  also  the  most  ignored  of  all  the  groups  within  the  pro-life  movement. 

For  all  of  its  political  clout,  ftmdraising  ability,  and  access,  it  has  been  largely  unable  to 
make  much  headway  in  restricting  the  legality  of  abortion  in  America. 

The  NRLC’s  inability  to  bring  change  in  regard  to  the  issue  of  abortion  is  not  a 
new  phenomenon.  Within  several  years  of  its  founding,  it  had  achieved  only  incremental 
political  gains.  As  a result,  many  of  the  young  Catholic  activists  (both  laity  and  clergy), 
originally  mobilized  around  the  Vietnam  War  and  nuclear  proliferation,  but  lately 
focused  on  the  anti-abortion  cause,  became  disenchanted  with  the  highly  structured  and 
very  normative  political  behavior  of  the  NRLC,  and  the  Catholic  clerical  hierarchy  (Risen 
and  Thomas  1998).^  Many  of  these  young  activists  began  to  adapt  and  apply  the  protest 
behavior  of  the  civil  rights  and  anti-war  movements  of  the  1960s  to  the  pro-life  cause. 

^ By  “normative”  1 mean  that  the  behavior  conformed  to  the  prevailing  notions  of  lawful  and  acceptable 
conduct. 
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The  wntings  of  Thomas  Merton  and  the  philosophy  of  the  Charismatic  renewal 
movement  within  the  Catholic  Church  served  as  fertile  soil  for  this  younger  generation  of 
pro-life  activists.  The  early  leader  of  this  new  group  within  the  pro-life  movement,  John 
O’Keefe,  had  been  exposed  to  both  Merton  and  the  Charismatic  renewal  as  a student  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  (Risen  and  Thomas  1998,  Luker  1984,  Paige  1983).  In  the 
mid  1970s  O’Keefe,  broke  away  from  the  more  highly  structured  and  institutionally 
tethered  NRLC  and  become  the  leader  of  a new  group  of  peaceful  pro-life  demonstrators. 

In  a new  stage  of  more  direct  confrontation,  peaceful  sit-ins  and  protests  began  to 
be  held  in  front  of,  and  sometimes  inside  of,  abortions  clinics  and  clinics  providing 
women’s  reproductive  services.  As  these  peaceful  demonstrations  began  to  occur  more 
frequently,  they  also  became  larger  and  began  to  attract  non-Catholics.  Among  these 
early  participants  was  Michael  Bray‘d,  a lay  pastor  trained  by  the  Conservative  Baptist 
Association  and  a follower  of  Reverend  Francis  Schaeffer  — an  expatriate  fundamentalist 
Presbyterian  (Risen  and  Thomas  1998).  Bray  was  responsible  for  planning  several  of  the 
earliest  abortion  clinic  bombings,  which  took  place  in  New  York.  Once  again,  this  new 
influx  of  participants  to  the  pro-life  movement,  many  of  them  young  Evangelical 
Protestants^  grew  frustrated  with  what  they  perceived  as  the  incremental  gains  of  the 
peaceful  protest  movement  led  by  John  O’Keefe.  As  a result  more  militant  activists  and 
leaders,  such  as  the  former  Benedictine  monk  Joseph  Schiedler,  as  well  as  Evangelicals 
like  Michael  Bray,  Randall  Terry,  and  Andrew  Burnett  (O’Connor  1996,  Risen  and 


Bray  is  often  referred  to  in  press  accounts  and  by  his  followers  as  the  Reverend  Michael  Bray.  He  is 
believed  by  some  to  be  the  author  of  the  Army  of  G-d  Handbook,  which  served  as  an  operational  blueprint 
for  Shelley  Shannon’s  abortion  clinic  violence. 

’ It  was  not  until  the  middle  to  late  1970s  that  Evangelical  Protestantism,  and  its  largest  denomination  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  adopted  a pro-life  attitude  (Luker  1984). 
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Thomas  1998),  began  to  assume  positions  of  authority  in  the  pro-life  movement. 

The  tactics  and  behavior  of  much  of  the  pro-life  movement  again  underwent  a 
transformation.  Schiedler,  the  leader  of  the  Pro-Life  Action  League,  crisscrossed  the  US 
recruiting  and  motivating  pro-lifers  to  engage  in  civil  disobedience  (O’Coimor  1996). 
Just  as  lobbying  and  traditional  political  behavior  gave  way  to  non-violent  sit-ins,  sit-ins 
gave  way  to  clinic  blockades,  confrontations,  picketing,  and  petty  vandalism.  At  this 
same  time  during  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s  a steady,  but  still  low,  number  of  clinic 
bombings  continued  to  occur.  It  was  out  of  this  transformation,  a transformation  of  the 
mass  and  elite  of  the  movement  from  predominantly  Catholic  to  predominantly 
Evangelical  Protestant,  that  its  tactics  began  to  change  from  peaceful  protest  to 
confrontational  civil  disobedience.  The  pro-life  movement  became  a rescue  movement. 
It  is  not  a coincidence  that  the  largest  and  most  influential  pro-life  group.  Operation 
Rescue  (now  known  as  Operation  Save  America),  emerged  out  of  the  ferment  of  the  pro- 
life movement  in  the  early  to  mid  1980s. 

Operation  Rescue  was  the  brainchild  of  Randall  Terry,  an  independent 
Charismatic  Fundamentalist  minister  from  upstate  New  York.  Terry  had  taken  the 
impassioned  rhetoric  of  Joseph  Schiedler  and  fused  it  with  his  understanding  of 
Charismatic  Protestantism.  Terry  was  trained  in  an  independent  bible  college  in  upstate 
New  York  (Risen  and  Thomas  1998)  and  eventually  held  several  ministerial  positions  in 
small,  often  home  based  churches  and  ministries.  Terry  eventually  became  a full  time 
pro-life  activist  and  emerged  as  a leader  in  the  pro-life  movement  after  a series  of 
demonstrations  and  protests  in  Pensacola,  Florida  in  the  early  1980s.  These 
demonstrations  were  partially  orchestrated  by  the  Reverend  John  Burt,  a former 
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Klansman  and  the  mentor  of  Michael  Griffin,  who  subsequently  murdered  Dr.  David 
Gunn  in  1983  (Blanchard  and  Prewitt  1993,  Risen  and  Thomas  1998,  Lacayo  1993). 

Terry  has  often  advocated  the  use  of  any  means  necessary  to  save  the  life  of 
unborn  babies  (Blanchard  and  Prewitt  1993,  Diamond  1998).  More  interestingly,  and 
perhaps  of  greater  concern,  is  that  Terry  began  to  establish  ties  in  the  mid  to  late  1980s 
with  the  Christian  Reconstructionist  movement  based  in  Texas  (Risen  and  Thomas  1998). 
Christian  Reconstructionism  asserts  that  the  US  is  a Christian  country  and  seeks  to 
establish  theonomy,  rule  by  biblical  law,  as  the  basis  for  all  American  laws.  Christian 
Reconstructionists  are  the  driving  force  behind  The  League  of  the  South,  which  seeks  to 
reconstitute  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  as  well  as  a movement  to  co-opt  or 
splinter  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  America  (“Confederates  in  the  Pulpit”  Spring  2001). 

By  the  middle  of  the  1980s  the  leadership,  the  membership,  and  the  behavior  of 
the  pro-life  movement  had  undergone  a tremendous  transformation.  Diamond  (1987), 
O’Connor  (1986),  and  Lienisch  (1993)  indicate  that  the  language  and  the  political 
rhetoric  of  the  movement  had  also  changed.  Leaders  like  Terry,  his  assistants  Burnett 
and  Foreman,  Schiedler,  the  Brays,  and  Burt,  as  well  as  newcomers  such  as  Reverend 
Paul  Hill,  who  would  murder  Dr.  Britton  in  1994,  and  Reverend  Neal  Horsely,  who  runs 
the  Nuremberg  Files  website,  began  to  put  more  emphasis  on  terms  such  as  “genocide, 
war  crimes,  crimes  against  humanity,  Nazis,  baby  butchers,  shylocks,  Satanic  plot,  etc.” 
As  a result  many  mainstream  religious  and  social  conservatives,  such  as  Jerry  Falwell  and 
Pat  Robertson,  as  well  as  the  Catholic  clerical  hierarchy,  began  to  attempt  to  distance 
themselves  from  the  activist  portions  of  the  pro-life  movement.  Moreover,  many  of  those 
involved  in  acts  of  violence  against  clinics  claimed  that  they  had,  at  least  partially. 
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learned  that  their  violence  was  acceptable  from  the  leadership  and  ideational  materials  of 
the  movement  (“An  Unlikely  Terrorist”,  Risen  and  Thomas  1998,  Diamond  1998,  Lacayo 
1993,  Rubin  and  Headen  1995,  Van  Bienna  1994). 

As  the  amount  of  violence  against  abortion  clinic  providers  and  staff  increased, 
the  civil  disobedience  and  non-violent  protest  groups  within  the  pro-life  movement  began 
to  retreat.  By  the  late  1980s  cities,  counties,  states,  and  the  federal  government  had  seen 
enough.  A law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  crackdown  occurred  and  the  pro-life 
movement  again  underwent  a transformation.  At  this  time  the  very  socially  and 
politically  mainstream  groups,  groups  such  as  the  NRLC  and  Pro-Life  America, 
reemerged.  Moreover,  there  seemed  to  be  a return  by  some  activists  to  more  peaceful 
forms  of  protest  outside  of  abortion  clinics.  This  was  largely  the  result  of  the  passage  and 
implementation  of  the  Freedom  of  Access  to  Clinic  Entrances  Act  (FACE)  of  1984.  The 
FACE  Act  set  specific  distances  and  requirements  for  pro-life  protest.  Yet  it  is  also 
important  to  note  that  the  amount  of  violence  kept  increasing:  192  out  of  the  275 
incidents  of  anti-abortion  violence  to  date  have  occurred  after  1987. 

Pro-Life  Grievances 

The  pro-life  movement,  like  all  social  movements,  has  a set  of  articulated 
grievances  that  it  wishes  to  have  addressed.  While  the  majority  of  those  with  pro-life 
views  are  willing  to  discuss  reasonable  compromises  and  accommodations,  there  are 
some  members  of  the  movement  who  are  not.  For  these  pro-lifers  their  grievances  are 
neither  debatable  nor  negotiable  (Cox  1987).  The  pro-lifers  who  are  unwilling  to  accept 
any  compromise  or  accommodation  perceive  and  interpret  the  issue  through  a lens  of 
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deinstitutionalized  religion.  This  religious  lens  divides  the  world  into  two  spheres.  The 
first  of  these  is  a godly  sphere  in  which  those  who  have  received  salvation  through  their 
faith  in  Jesus  as  Christ  live  and  wait  for  his  glorious  and  triumphal  return.  In  the  second 
sphere  are  the  works  of  Satan  and  of  humans.  This  second  realm,  physically  and 
temporally  contemporaneous  with  the  first,  is  the  abode  of  those  who  either  do  not 
believe  in  Jesus  as  Christ  (i.e.  those  of  other  religions)  or  those  who  have  misinformed 
beliefs  about  Jesus  (Catholics  and  Orthodox  Christians  and  Mainline  Protestants).  The 
distinction  between  believers  did  not  become  specifically  pronounced  until  the  original, 
highly  institutionalized  Catholic  elements  of  the  pro-life  movement  gave  way  to  the  non- 
institutionalized  independent  Charismatic/Fundamentalist  Protestant  elements  of  the 
movement  in  the  mid  1980s  (Diamond  1998,  Risen  and  Thomas  1998).  As  a result  of 
this  sectarian  and  bifurcated  worldview  the  pro-life  movement’s  grievances  are  a nexus 
of  conflict  between  themselves  and  many,  but  not  all,  of  the  other  groups  that  exist  within 
the  American  cultural  milieu.  Moreover,  the  more  unconventional,  non-normative,  and 
deviant  behavior  of  the  pro-life  movement  began  to  increase  as  it  became  more  sectarian. 

The  conflict  structure  of  the  grievances  between  the  members  of  the  pro-life 
movement  and  other  groups  within  America  are  largely  ideational.  Pro-life  grievances 
are  based  on  specific  interpretations  of  Christian  theology,  dogma,  and  scripture.  These 
include  the  proper  role  of  women  in  the  family  and  society,  the  role  of  prayer  in  public 
life,  G-d’s  special  plan  for  America,  G-d’s  prohibitions  regarding  certain  sexual 
behaviors,  a concern  that  other  American’s  behavior  can  adversely  affect  members  of  the 
Christian  Right,  and  some  form  of  Christian  eschatology  (Luker  1984,  Cox  1987,  Bates 
1993,  Leinesch  1993,  and  Hunter  1991).  Moreover,  these  grievances  are  often  framed 
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and  discussed  in  terms  that  others  within  America  use  to  justify  their  own  positions.  The 
issues  dealing  with  the  role  of  women  and  opposition  to  abortion  and  homosexuality  are 
often  placed  within  the  context  of  saving  or  protecting  children  (Luker  1984,  Wald  1992). 

This  is  often  perceived  and  expressed  through  the  issue  of  abortion  (Luker  1984, 
Cox  1987,  Leinesch  1993,  Callahan  1970,  Diamond  1990).  The  pro-life  movement  takes 
a traditional  stance  regarding  women  and  their  roles  regarding  family,  religion,  and 
society.  While  many  of  these  overlap  with  social  and  religious  conservative  positions, 
the  views  of  the  pro-life  movement  are  deeply  embedded  within  their  religiously 
bifurcated  view  of  the  world.  At  the  heart  of  this  conflict  structure  is  the  theological  and 
dogmatic  understanding  that  women  are  subordinate  to  men.  They  should  confine  their 
activities  to  being  good  wives  and  mothers  and  submit  themselves  to  the  authority  of  their 
husbands  (Luker  1984,  Diamond  1990).  When  the  debate  over  abortion  reemerged  on 
the  American  political  scene  in  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s,  Christian  conservatives 
were  Just  beginning  to  rediscover  their  social  and  political  voices  and  strengths. 

Abortion,  originally  an  issue  that  had  little  salience  for  Christian  conservatives  was 
transformed  into  the  most  important  of  conservative  religious  issues.  It  was  not  until  the 
late  1970s  - long  after  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  done  so  - that  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  (SBC),  the  largest  Evangelical  denomination,  adopted  a pro-life 
position.  This  shift  coincided  with  the  transformation  of  the  SBC  into  a much  more 
fundamentalist  type  of  Protestantism  (Ammerman  1990). 

In  the  1990s,  the  issue  of  abortion  has  come  to  be  debated  as  the  need  to  protect 
unborn  children  and  guarantee  them  their  G-d  given  and  constitutionally  protected  “right 
to  life.”  Luker  (1984),  Diamond  (1999),  and  Leinesch  (1993)  argue  that  this  is  largely 
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an  attempt  to  provide  cover  for  the  more  controversial  attempt  to  restrict  women  to  the 
traditional  roles  of  dutiful  daughters,  submissive  and  obedient  wives,  and  attentive  and 
nurturing  mothers.  Allowing  women  the  right  to  choose  to  have  an  abortion  conveys  a 
reproductive  freedom  that  the  Christian  Right  wishes  to  restrict.  If  women  cannot  have 
abortions  then,  birth  control  aside,  they  can  not  fully  regulate  their  fertility.  If  women  do 
not  have  complete  control  over  their  own  bodies  and  fertility,  then  they  are  both  the 
property  of  their  men  as  well  as  being  restricted  and  trapped  by  the  reality  of  pregnancy 
followed  by  childcare.  Luker  (1984)  argues  that  the  attempt  to  outlaw  abortion  is  really 
the  attempt  to  force  women  back  into  traditional  roles  that  have  been  largely  discarded 
since  the  1960s  and  1970s.  Luker’s  argument,  presents  the  outsider’s  view  of  the  pro-life 
movement  that  is  prevalent  throughout  parts  of  the  literature.  It  is  important  to  recognize 
that  the  development  of  the  pro-life  movement  and  its  objectives  was  in  reaction  to  the 
emergence  of  the  pro-choice  movement  and  the  legalization  of  abortion.  This 
development  shocked  many  of  those  who  would  become  pro-lifers  into  taking  action  to 
preserve  and  protect  what  they  perceived  to  be  traditional  and  correct  lifestyles  and 
gender  roles. 

The  pro-life  movement  has  had  a few  national  and  many  state  and  local  victories 
in  the  battle  over  women’s  rights  and  abortion.  They  have  been  able  to  get  several  pieces 
of  legislation  through  the  US  Congress.  Most  of  these,  however,  have  been  vetoed. 
Moreover,  the  promotion  of  “pro-life”  Justices  to  the  Supreme  Court  during  the  Reagan 
and  Bush  presidencies  has  failed  to  produce  the  ultimate  victory  - the  overturning  of  Roe 
V.  Wade.  The  Christian  Right  has  been  more  successful  at  the  state  level.  With 
approximately  two-thirds  of  the  states  having  Republican  governors  and/or  legislatures, 
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the  pro-life  movement  has  been  able  to  have  restrictions  placed  on  abortions  in  forty-five 
out  of  the  fifty  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  These  restrictions  range  from  a 
twenty-four  hour  waiting  period  between  deciding  to  have  the  procedure  and  having  an 
abortion  to  the  inability  to  receive  Medicare  coverage  for  an  abortion  - even  a 
therapeutic  one. 

In  the  case  of  abortion,  members  of  the  protest  and  violent  wings  of  the  pro-life 
movement  often  engage  in  acts  of  personal  intimidation  - stalking,  harassing,  and 
threatening  those  that  work  for  or  with  abortion  service  providers.  These  behaviors  go 
beyond  normal  protest  activity:  standing  in  front  of  a clinic  with  a sign  or  handing  out 
pro-life  information.  Moreover,  some  members  of  the  pro-life  subculture  within  the 
Christian  Right  have  learned  that  it  is  permissible  to  use  even  more  extreme  forms  of 
violence.  Diamond  (1998)  and  others  assert  that  between  1986  and  1988,  the  height  of 
the  rescue  phase  of  the  pro-life  movement,  many  Christian  Right  leaders  changed  their 
political  language  regarding  abortion.  While  abortion  had  always  been  described  as 
killing  and/or  murder  some  leaders  began  to  refer  to  it  as  a form  of  genocide.  Moreover, 
these  same  leaders  began  to  call  the  providers  of  abortion  services,  the  doctors,  nurses, 
and  clinic  staff,  war  criminals,  Nazis,  and  butchers.  Some  members  of  the  pro-life 
movement  seem  to  have  taken  this  to  heart.  Of  the  271  incidents  of  arson,  bombings, 
vandalism,  and  murder  192  took  place  after  1987.  Furthermore,  almost  all  of  the  tactical 
innovation  in  these  incidents,  the  use  of  butyric  acid  and  the  murder  of  abortion  providers 
occur  after  1992.  The  change  in  the  political  language  and  rhetoric  of  the  pro-life 
movement  should  come  as  no  surprise.  As  social  movements  develop  protest  group 
offshoots,  their  language  often  becomes  more  strident. 
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Some  of  those  engaged  in  this  type  of  violence  have  also  used  violent  self-help^  to 
try  to  resolve  other  aspects  of  the  Christian  Right’s  conflict  with  the  rest  of  America. 

Eric  Robert  Rudolph  is  wanted  in  connection  for  the  bombing  of  two  abortion  clinics,  a 
homosexual  nightclub,  and  Atlanta’s  Centennial  Olympic  Park.  Rudolph  has  adopted  a 
violent  self-help  approach  to  several  of  the  issues  that  members  of  the  pro-life  movement, 
as  well  as  social  and  religious  conservatives  find  intractable.  In  order  to  better 
understand  the  actions  of  those  members  of  the  Christian  Right,  and  other  identity  based 
movements,  that  engage  in  violent  self-help  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  understanding  of 
this  phenomena. 

This  dissertation  is  an  attempt  to  understand  the  identity  based  dynamics  of 
terrorism  by  focusing  on  the  violent  elements  within  the  pro-life  movement.  Contrary  to 
much  of  the  existing  research  on  terrorism,  done  in  a comparative  case  study  manner 
(please  see  chapter  two),  this  study  proceeds  in  a nomological  deductive  manner.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  I am  trying  to  develop  a theory  of  terrorism  and  arrive  at  some 
preliminary  results  through  several  different  methods.  This  departure  from  the  usual 
methods’  employed  to  study  terrorism  is  necessary  for  a several  reasons.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  dearth  of  solid  theoretical  explanations  for  terrorism.  While  many  of  the 
existing  studies  on  terrorism  refer  to  theory  or  make  normative  arguments  and 
assumptions,  they  do  not  present  a theoretical  explanation.  Rather  any  explanation  that 
arises  is  the  result  of  the  case  study.  As  a result  a robust  theoretical  explanation  for 


* Violent  self-help  is  one  manner  of  resolving  grievances.  In  this  manner  individuals  and  groups  of 
individuals  take  matters  into  their  own  hands  and  use  violence  to  solve  their  problems.  Please  see  Black 
(1984). 

The  one  recent  and  major  exception  to  this  is  Richard  J.  Chasdi’s  (1999)  monograph  on  Middle  Eastern 
terrorism.  Chasdi’s  theoretical  approach  is  derived  from  international  law. 
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terrorism  that  can  be  applied  to,  and  challenged  by,  different  forms  of  terrorism  is 
lacking.  Moreover,  the  important  findings  and  conclusions  of  many  of  these  studies  are 
so  case  specific  as  to  prevent  generalization  across  forms  of  terrorism. 

The  next  chapter,  chapter  two,  first  explores  and  profiles  the  existing  scholarship 
on  terrorism  and  then  presents  an  interdisciplinary,  identity  based  theory  of  terrorism. 
Chapters  three,  four,  and  five  present  different  empirical  attempts  to  test  the  efficacy  of 
the  theory.  In  chapter  three,  I present  two  quantitative  empirical  models  (one  time-series 
one  cross-sectional)  to  partially  demonstrate  the  efficacy  of  the  theory.  Chapter  four 
focuses  on  four  case  studies  of  individuals  who  have  engaged  in  anti-abortion  terrorism. 
Chapter  five  examines  some  of  the  ideational  resources,  the  definitions  for  behavior,  of 
the  pro-life  movement;  comparing  the  deviant  definitions  against  the  normative  ones. 
Chapter  six  concludes  the  dissertation  by  briefly  restating  the  theoretical  premise  of  the 
work  and  presenting  its  findings. 


CHAPTER  2 

TOWARDS  AN  INTERDISCIPLINARY  THEORY  OF  TERRORISM 
The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  present  and  critique  some  of  the  existing 
definitions  and  theories  that  explain  terrorism.  As  I will  argue,  the  existing  literature  on 
terrorism  is  deficient  in  that  it  is  largely  atheoretical  and  amethodological.  I then  present 
a new  and  interdisciplinary  theory  of  terrorism  that  attempts  to  overcome  the  problems  of 
existing  scholarship. 

Deflnitions  and  Theory 

The  current  academic  study  of  terrorism  has  largely  been  dominated  by  a specific 
group  of  researchers,  scholars,  and  analysts.  Many  have  come  out  of  the  law 
enforcement,  intelligence,  and  security  communities.  As  a result  research  into  terrorism 
has  often  been  guided  by  the  concerns  of  these  communities  and  not  by  the  questions  that 
arise  within  the  social  sciences.  Much  of  the  literature  on  terrorism  is  concerned  with  its 
definition,  typologies  of  actors  and  actions,  and  case  studies  of  specific  groups  and/or 
events.  As  a result  terrorism  is  often  defined  in  a manner  that  describes  what  it  is,  not 
why  it  occurs.  The  traditional  definition  of  terrorism  is  that  it  is  the  systematic  use  of 
violence  by  individuals  in  the  service  of  political,  social,  religious,  or  ethno-linguistic 
objectives.  The  intended  psychological  impact  of  the  event  considerably  surpasses  the 
physical  results  and  the  victims  are  not  necessarily  the  same  as  their  targets.  The  ultimate 
intention  of  the  actor(s)  is  to  utilize  the  fear  and  intimidation  created  by  their  actions  to 
bring  about  socio-political  change  (Schmid  and  Jongman  1988). 
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The  problems  in  defining  terrorism  have  often  been  used  as  an  argument  against 
more  solidly  social  scientific  approaches.  Several  of  the  authors  in  Behavioral  and 
Quantitative  Perspectives  on  Terrorism  assert  that  definitional  and  conceptual  problems 
have  often  prevented  effective  behavioral/scientific  study  of  terrorism  (Alexander  and 
Gleason  1981,  Jenkins  1981,  Fattah  1981).  Several  of  the  other  pieces  within  the  edited 
volume  do  present  solid  empirical  research  regarding  terrorism,  but  much  of  this  work 
centers  around  presenting  or  developing  approaches  to  studying  terrorism  that  do  not 
seem  to  have  a general  application  (Heyman  and  Mickolus  1981). 

Perhaps  the  best  piece  of  quantitative  research  into  terrorism,  Nice’s  (1988)  article 
on  abortion  clinic  violence,  combines  Gurr’s  (1970)  theoretical  argument  of  relative 
deprivation  with  Gamson’s  (1975)  discussion  of  institutional  social  control  in  order  to 
generate  several  hypotheses  which  are  then  tested  empirically.  Nice  found  a good 
measure  of  support  for  his  hypotheses  using  cross-tabular  bivariate  analysis.  He  was, 
however,  working  with  a very  small  n (there  had  only  been  ten  bombings  at  the  time  that 
he  conducted  his  research).  I have  replicated  Nice’s  study,  opening  up  the  data  set  to 
include  not  just  bombings,  but  also  murders,  arsons,  and  acts  of  vandalism  between  1976 
and  1999.  I found  that  Nice’s  bivariate  results  do  not  hold,  however,  multivariate  logistic 
analysis  confirms  and  supports  many  of  his  findings. 

A more  recent  work  by  Chasdi  (1999)  takes  an  international  law  approach  in  an 
attempt  to  better  understand  and  explain  Middle  Eastern  terrorism.  Chasdi  dervies  a 
number  of  explanatory  variables  from  theories  of  international  law.  He  then  tests  them 
against  a dataset  of  Middle  Eastern  terrorist  incidents  of  his  own  creation.  He  arrives  at  a 
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number  of  significant  results,  however,  it  remains  to  be  seen  wether  this  approach  can  be 
applied  to  other  forms  of  terrorism  in  other  parts  of  the  world  with  the  same  efficacy. 

Other  scholarship  on  terrorism  seeks  to  situate  it  within  a particular  frame  of 
reference.  For  instance  Wilkinson  (1977)  approaches  terrorism  in  a normative  discussion 
centering  on  the  liberal  state.  In  his  monograph  he  systematically  lays  out  the  norms  for 
the  uses  of  force  and  violence  within  a liberal  civil  society.  He  then  presents  a definition 
and  typology  of  terrorism,  and  compares  and  contrasts  what  he  identifies  as  two  distinct 
types  of  terrorism:  internal  and  international.  Wilkinson  follows  his  analysis  by 
presenting  potential  solutions  and  remedies  that  liberal  states  can  take  to  combat  and 
counter  terrorism.  Wardlaw  (1982)  takes  a similar  approach  to  the  study  of  terrorism. 

His  monograph  is  divided  into  two  sections.  In  the  first  he  grapples  with  the  omnipresent 
definitional  and  typological  problems  in  an  attempt  to  fully  conceptualize  terrorism.  He 
then  moves  to  a discussion  of  how  to  combat  terrorism.  Other  works  and  studies  of 
terrorism  that  grapple  with  both  the  conceptualization  and  control  of  terrorism  problem 
are  the  RAND  Notes  series  dealing  with  terrorism.  These  brief,  article  length 
publications  often  try  to  indicate  what  future  trends  in  different  types  of  terrorism  will  be 
based  on  past  trends  (Hoffman  1988).  The  normative  theory  posed  in  this  research  needs 
to  be  tested  both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively,  while  the  “crime  mapping”  analysis 
needs  to  be  tied  to  specific  theoretical  explanations  for  terrorism. 

A new  trend  in  the  study  of  terrorism  is  the  emergence  of  speculative  research  that 
seeks  to  clarify  the  potential  threat  of  terrorism  that  utilizes  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
- biological,  chemical,  and  nuclear  (Cameron  1999,  Jurgensmeyer  2000,  and  Tucker 
2000).  While  the  potential  for  this  type  of  terrorism  exists.  Tucker  asserts  that  analysis  of 
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the  101  incidents  of  this  type  indicate  that  they  have  been  of  a lower  scale.  As  a result 
they  have  produced  only  103  fatalities  (roughly  one  for  each  incident)  and  approximately 
5,500  casualties.  Another  problem  is  that  Tucker  does  not  provide  the  details  of  these 
101  incidents.  As  a result  the  only  three  incidents  of  chemical  and  biological  terrorism 
that  can  be  confirmed  prior  to  2001  are  Aum  Shinrikyo’s  sarin  gas  attacks  and  the 
Rajneeshees  attempted  mass  food  poisining. 

The  most  captivating,  and  perhaps  largest  in  scale  and  impact,  of  these  incidents 
was  the  Aum  Shinrikyu  sarin  gas  attacks  on  Japanese  subways  in  attempt  to  bring  about  a 
syncretic  Buddhist  apocalypse.  While  the  incident  was  horrific  and  captured  the  media 
and  the  public’s  imagination,  most  such  attacks  have  been  much  less  effective.  For 
instance,  the  Rajneeshees  tried  to  gain  electoral  control  of  an  Oregon  town  in  1984  by 
infecting  salad  bars  at  the  local  restaurants  with  salmonella  (Hoffman  1988).  The 
Rajneeshees  hoped  that  they  would  be  able  to  create  a mass  outbreak  of  food  poisoning 
thereby  preventing  the  majority  of  the  town’s  citizenry  from  turning  out  on  election  day. 
This  would  allow  the  Rajneeshee  minority  to  function  as  an  electoral  majority.  Study  of 
these  incidents,  however,  are  inward  looking.  They  focus  on  the  events  as  specific  to 
these  groups.  The  narrow  focus,  coupled  with  the  scarcity  of  chemical,  biological,  and 
nuclear  terrorist  incidents,  makes  generalization  and  speculation  difficult. 

Other  works  on  terrorism  seem  to  purposefully  try  to  avoid  any  of  the  rigors  and 
requirements  associated  with  the  social  sciences.  Laquer’s  (1999)  impressively  detailed 
history  of  terrorism  runs  over  300  pages  of  texts  yet  does  not  contain  a single  citation. 
Moreover,  Hoffman  (1998)  asserts  in  the  author’s  introduction  to  his  monograph  that  he 
is  deliberately  avoiding  the  use  of  social  science  approaches  in  his  study  of  terrorism. 
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because  it  would  not  be  of  assistance  in  understnading  the  phenomena.  Scholarship  of 
this  type  muddies  the  waters  surrounding  terrorism  reinforcing  the  problems  of  definition, 
conceptualization,  and  evaluation.  It  should  then  come  as  no  surprise  that  the  work  of 
journalists,  such  as  Taylor’s  (1993)  volume  on  terrorism,  adapted  from  a BBC 
documentary  series,  provides  better  citations  and  a more  solid  methodology  than  other 
works. 

While  some  of  the  literature  on  terrorism  is  problematic,  there  are  many  excellent 
works.  While  concerns  with  definitions  and  conceptions  of  terrorism  still  seem  to 
predominate,  there  is  an  extraordinary  wealth  of  exceptional  case  material  from  which  to 
draw  both  secondary  empirical  data  and  bits  and  pieces  of  theory.  Both  types  of  material 
can  be  found  in  Origins  of  Terrorism:  Psychologies,  Ideologies,  Theologies,  States  of 
Mind,  especially  the  important  theoretical  pieces  that  allow  for  future  positivistic  work. 

In  the  first  chapter,  Crenshaw  ( 1 992)  posits  that  terrorism  is  a strategic  action.  As  such  it 
is  well  planned  and  intended  to  maximize  the  gains  of  those  who  engage  in  it.  Crenshaw 
puts  forth  an  argument  based  on  the  consequences  of  the  actions:  terrorism  instills  fear, 
gamers  publicity,  and  as  a result  it  brings  the  perpetrator  closer  to  the  fulfillment  of  his 
political  objectives.  Post  (1992)  takes  the  opposite  approach  in  the  second  chapter  of 
Reich’s  volume.  He  argues  that  the  terrorist  is  motivated  by  psychological  factors.  She 
is  driven  to  engage  in  terrorism  in  order  to  reduce  her  goal  fmstration  - a strain  that  can 
have  numerous  origins.  Post’s  argument,  the  converse  of  Crenshaw’s,  is  one  of 
appropriateness.  Given  the  strongly  held  beliefs  of  the  terrorist  and  the  interactions  of 
those  beliefs  within  her  psyche  she  engages  in  terrorism  because  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 
The  theoretical  point  and  counterpoint  of  Crenshaw  and  Post’s  arguments  is  that 
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terrorism,  like  many  other  behaviors,  is  a composite  of  the  instrumental  and  the 
contextual.  I have  drawn  on  this  approaching  in  formulating  my  interdisciplinary  theory 
of  terrorism. 

In  his  monograph  on  terrorism  Wieviorka  (1993)  takes  a sociological  approach. 

He  focuses  on  concepts  from  the  social  movement/new  social  movement  literature.  In  his 
theoretical  construct  the  terrorist  has  made  an  identification,  either  objective  or 
subjective,  with  what  Wieviorka  calls  an  anti-movement.  The  anti-movement  inverts  the 
norms  of  the  larger  culture  in  which  it  is  situated,  provides  the  adherent  with  an  identity 
to  adopt  and  a cause  to  fight  for,  and  designates  the  larger  culture,  and  the  other 
movements,  groups,  and  subcultures  within  that  culture  as  hostile  enemies.  Wieviorka  is 
clearly  talking  about  an  exclusionary  subculture.  Within  this  subcultural  milieu  the 
potential  terrorist  is  provided  with  both  ideational  and  physical  resources.  When 
confronted  with  opportunity,  these  resources  are  mobilized  and  an  act  of  terrorism  is 
produced. 

All  three  of  these  approaches  are  important  theoretical  explanations  for  terrorism. 
Unfortunately  there  has  been  little  attempt  to  provide  systematic  verification  for  them. 
Moreover,  their  efficacy  is  increased  if  they  are  combined.  Terrorism  needs  to  be 
understood  as  a culturally  or  subculturally  bounded  action  that  is  intended  to  provide 
payoffs  that  are  both  appropriate  and  consequential.  Moreover,  it  must  take  into  account 
the  psychosocial  components  that  deal  with  the  relief  of  frustration  and  the  adoption  of 
identity. 

Furthermore,  a theory  of  terrorism  must  not  only  allow  for  hypothesizing,  but  also 
be  suitable  for  some  form  of  empirical  verification.  Wieviorka  goes  farther  than  most 
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scholars  of  terrorism  but  does  not  fully  articulate  or  test  his  theory.  As  a result  of  this 
lack  of  mid-range,  explanatory  theory,  the  study  of  terrorism  has  largely  stayed  on  the 
fringes  of  academia.  This  ghettoization  of  the  study  of  terrorism  is  furthered  by  the  two 
major  journals  for  terrorism  which  cater  to  a specialized  community  of  scholars  and  their 
students,  security  analysts,  and  policy  makers.  Even  within  the  international  relations 
subfield  of  security  studies,  terrorism  is  given  short  shrift.  This  is  due  to  the  inability  of 
the  two  prevailing  IR  paradigms  (realism/neorealism  and  liberalism/neoliberalism)  to 
theoretically  deal  with  small  and  seemingly  insignificant  international  actors.  The  events 
of  September  11,  2001  have  made  this  task  more  urgent  and  neceassry.  While  terrorism, 
even  in  places  where  it  happens  frequently,  is  still  a small  “n”  event  (both  in  numbers  of 
incidents  and  casualties),  it  is  still  responsible  for  destabilizing  states  and  regions,  as  well 
as  several  thousand  deaths  per  year. 

In  order  to  bring  the  study  of  terrorism  more  centrally  into  the  realm  of  the  social 
sciences,  it  is  necessary  to  situate  the  theoretical  pieces  the  case  study  material  within 
existing  political  science  and  criminological  theoretical  frameworks.  This 
reconceptualization  needs  to  understand  terrorism  as  one  instrumental  type  of  behavior 
available  to  members  of  groups,  movements,  and  subcultures.  Taking  theoretical 
directions  from  Crenshaw,  Post,  and  Wieviorka,  we  can  begin  to  view  terrorism  as  being 
bounded  by  a group  context.  This  context  provides  the  ideational  and  physical  resources 
of  the  group.  Perceived  openings,  stressors,  and  goal  frustration  lead  some  members  of 
the  movement  to  make  the  instrumental  choice  of  terrorism,  rather  than  some  other  social 
and  political  behavior,  in  order  to  resolve  their  grievances  and  achieve  their  goals. 

Moving  in  a social  science  direction  that  recognizes  terrorism  as  one  of  many  behavioral 
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options  should  also  allow  for  the  avoidance  of  the  trap  of  typology  that  is  considered 
essential  by  Fleming,  Stohl,  and  Schmid  (1988).  By  moving  beyond  the  specific 
nature/type  of  the  group  we  can  move  beyond  the  problems  of  typology  - problems  that 
would  segregate  terrorism  into  rightwing,  leftwing,  religious,  anarchist,  narcotic, 
domestic,  and  international.  The  typological  trap  is  misleading,  because  differentiating 
terrorism  into  different  subclasses  based  on  ideational  perspective  obscures  the 
similarities  between  the  different  forms  of  terrorism.  Recognizing  that  identity  is  at  the 
core  of  terrorism  will  allow  for  analysis  and  explanations  that  can  be  carefully 
generalized  across  cases. 

Terrorism  is  a type  of  political  violence.  As  such  it  is  appropriate  to  briefly 
mention  some  of  the  approaches  applied  to  other  forms  of  violent  political  behavior.  The 
study  of  political  violence  includes  research  on  everything  from  war  to  terrorism.  Two  of 
the  largest  and  best  developed  areas  of  political  violence  that  have  been  explored  are  war 
and  revolution.  Within  both  of  these  areas  several  different  approaches  have  been  taken 
ranging  from  normative  discussions,  to  quantitative  models,  to  case  studies  of  specific 
incidents.  This  present  inquiry  into  terrorism  proceeds  from  related,  but  distinct 
theoretical  bases.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  unlike  war,  formalized  combat  between  two 
sovereign  states,  and  revolution,  the  attempt  to  replace  the  current  political  order  with  a 
new  political  order  through  both  non-violent  and  violent  means,  terrorism  is  quite 
specifically  the  use  of  disproportionate  and  violent  means  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  one 
particular  group. 
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Toward  an  Interdisciplinary  Definition  of  Terrorism 

While  the  traditional  definition  of  terrorism,  as  presented  above,  explains 
terrorism  from  the  law  enforcement  perspective,  it  fails  to  account  for  many  of  the 
important  structural  components  of  terrorism.  As  a result  1 suggest  the  following 
alternative  etiology: 

Terrorism  is  the  systematic  use  of  violence  by  non-state  actors  attempting  to  bring 
about  social  and  political  change  through  fear  and  intimidation.  Terrorism  is  one 
way  that  subcultural  actors  attempt  to  resolve  the  disputes  between  themselves 
and  the  larger  culture  or  between  themselves  and  other  subcultures.  Terrorism  is 
an  attempt  to  assert  the  constitutive  and  regulatory  subcultural  norms,  the  identity, 
of  the  actors  onto  the  larger  culture  and/or  other  subcultures. 

This  builds  on  existing  work  by  taking  into  account  several  important  concepts 
that  are  left  out  of  the  traditional  law  enforcement  perspective.  For  instance,  it  places  the 
terrorist  within  a specific  context  — the  subculture.  The  subculture  provides  the  terrorist 
with  his  or  her  identity  and  ideational  and  physical  resources,  as  well  as  an  understanding 
of  the  disputes  and  grievances  that  need  to  be  resolved.  In  so  doing  it  provides  a more 
robust  starting  point  for  the  explanation  and  understanding  of  terrorism.  Moreover,  it 
grounds  it  in  the  social  sciences,  not  in  law  enforcement  concerns. 

The  notion  of  identity,  as  a core  element  of  the  etiology  of  terrorism,  also  seems 
to  be  a key  factor  in  explaining  many  acts  of  terrorism.  The  role  that  identity  plays  in  the 
motivation  of  terrorism  is  important  and  powerful.  Individuals  learn  what  is  and  is  not 
appropriate  behavior  from  their  primary  identity  associations.  Akers'  theory  of  social 
learning  asserts  that  one  learns  the  definitions  that  permit,  restrict,  and  justify  one’s 
actions  from  the  group  context  (Akers  1985).  Moreover,  grievances,  the  issues  that  need 
to  be  addressed,  also  often  arise  out  of  one’s  identity  (Wald  1992).  By  focusing  on 
identity  as  an  explanation  for  terrorism  one  is  able  to  better  account  for  behavior  that 
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is/may  appear  to  be  strategic  but  is  actually  contextually  bound.  For  instance,  terrorists 
often  engage  in  behavior  despite  its  high  costs  (capture,  imprisonment,  death).  As  a 
result  it  is  important  to  understand  terrorism  in  regard  to  Weber’s  (1968)  notion  of  value 
rationality.  The  terrorist’s  identity  is  so  strong  that  it  limits  the  choices  of  behavior  to 
those  permitted  by  the  group  context.  Moreover,  it  overcomes  the  problem  of  collective 
action  (Olson  1971).  Terrorists  take  actions  with  high  personal  costs  because  of,  not 
despite,  their  identity . The  identity  and  the  context  it  provides  reduce  the  costs  of 
terrorism  for  the  terrorist.  As  a result  the  narrow  identity  of  the  terrorist  provides  a logic 
of  consequences  bound  within  a logic  of  appropriateness. 

Abortion  clinic  violence  is  a type  of  religious  terrorism.  It  is  both  a contextually 
bound  and  instrumental  action  and  it  is  intended  as  a way  to  exert  control  over  a 
particular  conflict  (Black  1976).  The  moralistic  element  to  abortion  clinic  violence, 
based  on  the  norms  and  definitions  that  govern  behavior  of  the  pro-life  movement,  is 
intended  to  bring  about  social  and  political  change.  Abortion  clinic  violence  has  several 
intended  and  related  outcomes:  stopping  abortions  immediately,  intimidating  and  scaring 
providers  and  seekers  of  abortion  from  engaging  in  it,  and  intimidating  society  and  the 
polity  into  restricting/outlawing  abortion  in  order  to  prevent  future  acts  of  violence. 
Abortion  clinic  violence  is  terrorism  and  terrorism  is  an  attempt  to  resolve  conflict 
through  the  extension  of  one  of  the  types  of  social  control. 

Some  of  the  source  material  on  both  Michael  Griffin  and  Reverend  Paul  Hill 
(Risen  and  Thomas  1998),  two  men  who  shot  and  killed  abortion  service  providers, 
indicate  that  they  learned  that  their  behavior  was  appropriate  from  the  political  language 
and  politicized  theology  of  the  pro-life  movement.  The  initial  empirical  study  of  anti- 
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abortion  violence  (Nice  1988)  indicates  that  there  is  a connection  at  the  ecological  level 
between  the  religious  communities  that  form  the  basis  of  the  pro-life  movement  and 
abortion  clinic  violence.  Furthermore,  the  connections  between  Reverend  Hill,  Eric 
Robert  Rudolph’s  Army  of  G-d,  and  the  Christian  Gallery/Nuremberg  Files  website 
indicates  that  there  is  a common  identity  and  ideational  basis  among  some  of  the  violent 
members  of  the  pro-life  movement.  This  identity  based  connection  needs  to  be  explored. 

Similar  to  abortion  clinic  violence,  the  terrorist  attacks  of  1 1 September  2001,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  other  terrorist  incidents  that  occur,  seem  to  be  related  to  the  identity 
based  grievances  of  the  terrorists.  The  martyrs  of  the  Hamas,  Hezbullah,  and  Islamic 
Jihad  all  have  specific  identity  based  grievances  for  their  actions:  the  existence  of  Israel 
and  the  lack  of  an  Islamically  acceptable  society  and  polity.  The  Basque  terrorists  of  the 
ETA  and  the  terrorists  affiliated  with  the  various  Irish  Republican  movements  also  have 
an  identity  based  set  of  grievances:  the  lack  of  a Basque  homeland  and  a united  Ireland 
respectively. 

Even  the  terrorism  of  Timothy  McVeigh  was  based  on  his  adoption  of  the  identity 
of  the  American  Patriot  Movement.  This  identity  calls  for  the  dismantling  of  the  federal 
government,  the  social,  political,  and  economic  protection  of  white  Christians,  and  the 
return  of  the  majority  of  political  power  to  the  local  level  of  government  (Barkun  1994, 
Aho  1990).  Moreover,  it  recontextualizes  familiar  parts  of  American  social,  religious, 
political,  and  economic  culture  in  a manner  that  justifies  white  supremacy  and  anti- 
government  sentiment.  It  includes  the  belief  that  there  is  an  organic  constitution, 
comprising  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  Articles  of 
Confederation.  The  patriot  identity  also  includes  an  emphasis  on  gun  ownership,  the 
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civilian/citizen  militia,  and  the  only  legitimate  political  official  being  the  county  sheriff  - 
a reworking  of  the  concept  of  posse  comitcitus  (Barkun  1994).  McVeigh’s  actions  were 
bound  within  the  patriot  identity  that  he  had  adopted  — he  had  a responsibility  and 
obligation  to  hold  the  government  accountable  for  its  actions.  Eric  Robert  Rudolph,  the 
presumed  Centennial  Park  bomber,  also  wanted  in  connection  with  several  abortion  clinic 
bombings,  seems  similarly  to  have  fused  both  extreme  pro-life  and  anti-government 
identities.  In  each  of  these  examples  the  identity  that  is  adopted  not  only  provides  or 
reinforces  the  grievances  and  issues  of  the  adherents,  it  also  recontextualizes  pieces  of  the 
identity  in  order  to  justify  the  acts  of  terrorism.  Thus  a study  of  abortion  clinic  violence, 
based  on  identity,  is  likely  to  yield  clues  about  other  forms  of  terrorism  as  well. 

The  theoretical  model  I have  designed  includes  measures  of  association, 
economic  and  ideational  resources,  opportunity,  and  strain.  The  role  of  identity  is  of 
central  theoretical  concern  to  several  different  disciplines:  criminology,  political  science, 
sociology,  and  religious  studies.  As  a result,  my  theoretical  focus  is  interdisciplinary  - 1 
am  drawing  theoretical  components,  especially  those  that  overlap  disciplinary 
boundaries,  from  all  of  these  areas  of  research  and  scholarship. 

The  theoretical  conceptualization  of  this  paper  seeks  to  allow  for  the  study  of 
terrorism  as  one  contextually  based  instrumental  type  of  behavior  available  to  members 
of  groups,  movements,  and  subcultures.  As  a result  we  can  recognize  that  terrorism  is 
bounded  by  a group  context.  This  context  provides  the  ideational  and  physical  resources 
of  the  group.  Perceived  openings,  stressors,  and  strain,  filtered  through  the  lens  of  group 
identity,  lead  some  members  of  the  movement  to  make  the  instrumental  choice  of 
terrorism,  rather  than  some  other  social  and  political  behavior,  in  order  to  resolve  their 
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grievances  and  achieve  their  goals.  Taking  a social  science  approach  that  recognizes 
terrorism  as  one  of  many  behavioral  options  also  allows  for  the  avoidance  of  typological 
problems.  Dividing  terrorism  into  leftwing,  rightwing,  religious,  narco,  domestic,  and 
international  terrorism,  the  standard  approach  in  the  literature  (Schmid  and  Jongman 
1988)  may  simplify  things  for  law  enforcement,  but  it  obscures  the  issue  for  researchers. 
By  moving  beyond  the  specific  nature/type  of  the  group  and  focusing  on  the  socially 
constructed  identity  of  terrorists  we  can  move  beyond  typology. 

Existing  research  on  terrorism  fails  to  recognize  terrorism  as  one  tool  available, 
out  of  many,  for  the  resolution  of  identity/group  based  grievances  and  disputes. 

Moreover,  there  are  more  commonalties  than  differences  between  groups,  and  the 
identities  that  they  foster  in  their  members.  For  example,  the  ideational  resources  of  such 
disparate  groups  as  the  Pro-life  Movement,  the  Red  Army  Fraction  (RAF),  the  Hamas, 
and  the  Christian  Identity/Militia  Movement  (ostensibly  leftwing,  religious,  and 
rightwing  movements  under  existing  typologies)  have  all  led  those  with  objective  or 
subjective  attachments  to  these  groups  to  choose  violence  instead  of  other  more 
acceptable  forms  of  political  and  social  behavior.  Moreover,  it  is  also  necessary  to 
recognize  that  some,  if  not  most  of  the  members  of  these  groups,  engage  in  other  forms  of 
conflict  resolving  behavior.  Members  of  the  pro-life  movement  run  for  office,  lobby 
state  and  federal  legislatures,  governors  and  presidents.  They  also  campaign  on  behalf  of 
those  who  espouse  their  views,  as  well  as  engaging  in  litigation  and  moral  appeals. 

Members  of  the  Red  Army  Fraction  printed  and  distributed  material  seeking  to 
explain  the  evil  of  a German  society  that  they  believed  was  partially  based  on  its  Nazi 
past.  The  members  of  Hamas  provide  numerous  social  services  to  destitute  Palestinians 
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in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip  including  hospice  and  health  care,  delivery  of 
foodstuffs,  and  education.  The  various  Christian  Identity/Militia  Movements  in  the  US 
often  choose  to  avoid  those  outside  the  group,  however,  some  have  run  for  local  office 
(Randy  Weaver  ran  for  sheriff)  while  others  hold  national  office  (Helen  Chenowyth  and 
Larry  Craig  of  Idaho).  A middle  level  theoretical  approach  that  seeks  to  explain 
terrorism  must  be  based  on  a framework  that  conceptualizes  terrorism  as  one  of  several 
possible  responses  to  disputes.  Such  a framework  exists  within  the  fields  of  political 
science  and  criminology  and  is  formally  referred  to  as  conflict  theory  (in  political  science 
and  criminology)  and  informally  as  Black’s  sociology  (in  criminology). 

Conflict  Theory 

Conflict  theory  posits  that  societies  seek  to  eliminate  conflict  through  the 
establishment  and  enforcement  of  norms  (Minor  1975).  This  establishment  and 
enforcement  of  norms  is  commonly  referred  to  as  social  control.  Political  science  usually 
conceptualizes  social  control  in  two  ways.  The  first  of  these  is  best  exemplified  by 
Gamson  (1975)  who  identifies  the  formal  institutions  of  law  making,  law  enforcement, 
and  legal  adjudication  as  tools  of  social  control.  Moreover,  this  type  of  formal  social 
control  flows  from  the  state  to  all,  or  at  least  many,  of  its  citizens  and/or  subjects.  For 
Gamson  and  many  political  scientists,  social  control  is  consensual  - individuals  and 
groups  are  under  the  sovereignty  and  authority  of  the  state.  In  liberal  regimes  this  results 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  In  tyrannical,  authoritarian,  and  totalitarian  regimes  it 


results  from  force. 
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The  second  view  of  social  control  within  political  science  can  be  found  in 
international  relations.  International  relations  scholars  equate  interstate  war,  as  well  as 
other  forms  of  regional  and  transnational  violence,  as  a type  of  violent  self-help  (Waltz 
1 979).  This  understanding  of  social  control,  control  exerted  by  the  use  or  threatened  use 
of  force,  is  conflict  driven.  As  there  are  no  real  international  norms  and  standards  and  no 
real  consensus  among  global  actors  as  to  how  to  properly  behave,  those  who  have  power 
(physical  or  economic)  can  force  others  to  behave  (Keohane  1984).  For  scholars  of 
international  relations  social  control  is  intimately  intertwined  with  the  use  offeree  by 
both  state  and  non-state  actors  who  seek  to  achieve  their  objectives. 

There  is,  however,  a third  view  of  conflict  theory  that  is  generally  unknown  to 
political  science.  This  type  of  conflict  theory  originates  in  sociological  and 
criminological  attempts  to  explain  how  norms  develop,  how  they  are  interpreted  as  laws 
and  other  imperatives  for  behavior,  and  how  they  are  enforced.  Sociological  conflict 
theory,  rooted  in  the  sociology  of  law  and  of  subcultural  study  and  analysis,  recognizes 
both  the  consensual  and  the  conflictual  types  of  social  control.  In  the  middle  1970s 
much  of  the  sociological  discussion  of  social  control  was  expanded  by  Black  (1976), 
Minor  (1975),  and  others  to  include  the  discussion  of  social  control  not  just  of  the  state, 
but  also  of  and  between  subcultures.  Furthermore,  Black  and  others  identified  different 
types  of  conflict  resolution  that  can  be  understood  as  social  control.  Among  these  are 
mediation,  arbitration,  avoidance,  and  self-help  (both  violent  and  non-violent). 

In  this  understanding  of  social  control,  the  nexus  of  conflict  or  conflict  structure  is  the 
center  of  the  social  control  universe. 
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As  social  control  is  directed  from  those  that  have  more  political,  social,  economic, 
and  cultural  authority  against  those  that  have  less,  conflict  occurs  (Black  1984). 

Moreover,  groups,  movements,  and  subcultures  on  the  receiving  end  of  this  directed 
social  control  often  seek  to  direct  control  over  the  issues  being  contested  as  well.  Often 
this  results  because  the  subcultural  norms  are  incomplete  versions  of  the  cultural  ones.  In 
other  words,  subcultures  do  not  carry  a full  set  of  the  cultural  ideational  components.  For 
many,  if  not  most  subcultures,  this  does  not  present  a problem.  They  recognize  that  they 
are  part  of  a larger  culture,  that  other  groups  are  as  well,  and  that  there  is  room  to 
maneuver  and  negotiate  on  issues  within  society. 

There  are,  however,  some  subcultures  with  ideational  components  that  are  in 
opposition  to  the  other  groups  and  the  larger  culture.  When  this  occurs  these 
exclusionary  subcultures  seek  to  resolve  conflict  by  directing  social  control  against  other 
groups  and  the  encompassing  culture.  The  direction  of  this  type  of  social  control, 
especially  the  use  of  violence,  is  the  result  of  the  framing  of  ideational  resources.  In 
other  words  subcultural  actors  learn  why  and  when  it  is  appropriate  to  direct  social 
control  from  the  constitutive  and  regulatory  norms  (the  morality)  of  the  subculture.  To 
better  understand  the  subcultural  component  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  the  characteristics 
of  subcultures  and  movements. 

Subculture' 

To  fully  understand  the  associational  based  learning  that  gives  rise  to  terrorism  it 
is  also  necessary  to  understand  the  dynamics  of  subcultures.  According  to  Yinger  (1971), 

To  remain  consistent  in  regard  to  the  language  of  the  theoretical  discussion  I am  using  subculture  to  refer 
to  any  group,  movement,  or  association  that  provides  members  with  both  ideational  and  physical  resources. 
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Johnson,  (1957),  and  Redfield  (1955)  there  are  different  types  of  subcultures.  The  first 
type  views  itself  as  part  of  a larger  culture.  Members  of  these  subcultures  recognize  that 
they  are  one  of  many  groups  within  a given  society  and  accept  the  validity  of  both  the 
other  groups  and  the  larger  culture.  This  type  of  inclusive  subculture  is  both  the  hallmark 
and  bedrock  of  a pluralistic  society.  The  second  type  of  subculture  recognizes  that  there 
is  both  a larger  culture  and  other  subcultures,  but  denies  their  legitimacy.  Members  of 
these  subcultures  tend  to  withdraw  from  the  daily  life  of  the  surrounding  culture  — 
preferring  to  live  in  semi-seclusion  according  to  their  own  constitutive  and  regulatory 
norms.  The  final  type  of  subculture  is  completely  exclusionary.  While  it  recognizes  that 
there  is  both  a larger  society  and  other  groups  within  the  society  it  asserts  that  these  are 
wrong,  corrupt,  and  evil.  Members  of  exclusionary  subcultures  perceive  themselves  as 
being  the  real  culture  and  the  larger  culture  and  other  societal  groups  as  oppressive 
imposters. 

According  to  Troeltsch  (1931),  exclusionary  subcultures  interpret  their  ideational 
components  in  a literal  and  radical  manner,  are  composed  of  a small  and  voluntary 
membership,  and  view  themselves  as  separate  from  the  surrounding  culture.  Exclusive 
subcultures  are  also  highly  eschatological,  prohibit  social  and  political  interaction  outside 
of  the  group,  and  emphasize  the  apparent  equality  of  members.  They  draw  a sharp 
contrast  between  the  culture  and  the  subculture,  between  them  and  us. 

According  to  Johnson  (1963),  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the 
exclusionary  subculture  is  the  emphasis  on  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  subcultural  norms 
throughout  the  member’s  life.  Johnson  (1957)  fleshes  out  Troeltsch’s  assertion  in  regard 
to  literal  and  radical  interpretation.  For  the  subculture,  only  the  truly  pure,  the  really 
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sinless,  can  belong  to  the  group.  This  conception  aids  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
boundary  between  the  subculture,  the  culture,  and  the  world  within  which  they  exist. 

Robert  Redfield  (1955),  a social  anthropologist,  has  also  added  important  nuances 
to  the  concept  of  the  subculture.  In  working  with  what  he  terms  ‘little  communities,’ 
Redfield  has  developed  a four-model  typology  for  these  groups.  He  asserts  that  little 
communities  have  the  following  qualities:  distinctiveness,  smallness,  homogeneity,  and 
all-providing  self-sufficiency.  These  four  characteristics  further  reinforce  both 
Troeltsch’s  and  Johnson’s  typologies.  Redfield’s  model,  built  upon  his  fieldwork  with 
and  within  small  communities,  bolsters  the  concept  that  subcultural  groups  view 
themselves  as  exclusive,  different  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  composed  of  members 
who  are  all  essentially  the  same.  Redfield’s  theory  also  serves  as  a bridge  to  Yinger’s 
(1961)  three-model  typology:  inclusionary,  exclusionary  separatist,  and  exclusionary 
extremist.  Yinger  argues  that  cultures  and  inclusive  subcultures  accept  the  other  aspects 
of  society  and  are  organized  hierarchically.  Conversely  the  exclusive  subculture  rejects 
the  larger  world  and  is  not  socially  stratified. 

Wieviorka  (1993)  research  into  leftist  and  nationalist  social  movements  and 
terrorist  groups  leads  him  to  posit  that  terrorist  groups  are  an  antimovement.  An 
antimovement  is  the  violent  antithesis  of  the  movement  it  claims  to  represent. 

Wieviorka’ s understanding  of  the  terrorist  subculture  is  an  image  of  a subcultural 
doppelganger.  While  the  antimovement  claims  to  be  striving  for  the  same  goals  as  the 
movement  that  it  developed  out  of,  it  is  really  not  interested  in  achieving  the  movement’s 
goals.  Rather  it  has  redefined  the  movement’s  objectives  into  unyeilding  principles  that 
can  not  be  compromised  on.  As  a result  the  antimovement,  and  the  violence  that  its 
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members  employ,  often  cause  as  much  damage  to  the  movement  itself  as  to  the  social  or 
political  regime  that  it  seeks  to  change. 

Yinger’s  model  seems  to  fit  nicely  with  those  of  Troeltsch,  Johnson,  Redfield,  and 
Wieviorka.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  all  of  these  theoretical  models  are  flexible. 
Not  all  groups  will  fit  exactly  within  the  typologies;  however,  the  typologies  are  flexible 
enough  to  allow  for  the  identification  of  different  types  of  subcultures  even  if  there  is  not 
an  exact  match. 

These  three  different  subcultures  are  ideal  types.  They  are  meant  to  aid  in 
understanding  group  based  action.  However,  many  subcultures  display  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  all  three  types.  Moreover,  not  every  one  of  the  exlusionary  subcultures 
will  become  either  defensively  or  offensively  violent.  Some,  like  the  Amish,  will  simply 
retreat  into  their  own  worlds.  Others,  like  some  of  the  separatist  Evangelical  Protestant 
groups.  Reverend  Falwell’s  Independent  Baptists  for  instance,  will  seek  to  remake  the 
world  through  very  normative  social,  political,  and  economic  means.  Furthermore,  many 
of  the  groups  that  can  be  identified  as  belonging  to  one  of  the  three  ideal  types  are  really 
part  of  larger  religious  or  identity  based  movements. 

As  a result  it  is  possible  to  discuss  the  life  course  of  religious  and  identity  based 
movements.  Often  identity  movements,  such  as  religions,  start  off  as  small  sects  and/or 
offshoots  of  other  religious  groups.  As  the  group  dynamic  and  identity  develop  and 
mature,  they  become  better  situated  within  their  cultural  milieus.  Yinger  (1961)  refers  to 
this  as  denominationalization.  Lipset  (1959)  also  discusses  this  in  regard  to  the  socio- 
political transformation  from  monistic  to  pluralistic  societies.  The  converse  of 
denominationalization  also  seems  to  occur.  This  phenomena,  which  can  be  called 
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sectarianization,  accounts  for  the  development  of  folk  religions  and  traditions  within 
existing  identity  movements  (please  see  Figure  1).  Sectarianization  allows  for  the 
breaking  down  of  existing  institutional  structures  and  the  opening  up  of  the  identity,  or  a 
portion  thereof,  to  a larger  and  more  diverse  group  of  people.  It  also  allows  the 
movement  as  a whole  to  be  refreshed  as  it  brings  in  “new  blood”. 

As  identity  movements,  whether  religious,  ethnic,  national,  linguistic,  or  gendered 
are  composed  of  a number  of  submovements  and  groups,  both  denominationalization  and 
sectarianization  frequently  occur.  As  a result  it  is  possible  to  observe  members  of  the 
same  movement  engaging  in  different  forms  of  conflict  resolving  behaviors.  It  would 
seem  logical  that  terrorism,  the  use  of  moralistic  violence  to  redress  one’s  identity  based 
grievances  and  to  impose  one  s identity  based  norms  on  others,  occurs  when  the  members 
of  identity  groups  approach  the  exclusionary  defensive  and  offensive  ideal  types.  One  of 
the  possible  consequences  of  the  sectarianization  trajectory  of  groups  within  identity 
movements  is  the  use  of  terrorism  to  achieve  their  goals  and  address  their  grievances. 

This  is  why  it  is  possible  to  see  the  members  of  identity  movements  engage  in  more  than 
one  type  of  conflict  resolving  behavior  at  a time.  For  instance,  nationalist  movements 
such  as  the  early  Zionists,  the  Irish  Republicans,  the  Irish  Unionists,  the  Basque 
separatists,  and  the  Palestinians  all  have  some  elements  that  engage  in  negotiations  and 
legitimate  political  behavior,  while  others  engage  in  peaceful  protest,  civil  disobedience, 
or  terrorism. 

Part  of  the  focus  of  this  dissertation  are  those  groups  that  approximate  the 
characteristics  of  the  exclusionary  ideal  types  - those  that  perceive  themselves  as  being  in 
opposition  to  their  surrounding  culture,  as  well  as  other  subcultures  - or  those  with 
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exclusionary  elements.  The  cleavages  between  these  groups,  other  groups  in  a given 
society,  and  the  society  itself  are  rooted  in  grievances  and  disputes  that  form  the  basis  of 
a conflict  structure.  In  order  to  resolve  these  disputes  some  subcultural  actors  engage  in 
terrorism.  To  fully  understand  terrorism  as  one  strategic  choice  available  to  members  of 
a given  movement,  it  is  necessary  to  explore  theories  that  seek  to  explain  group  behavior. 
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Wald's  Crime  Novel  Framework 

At  this  stage  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  a set  of  theoretical  explanations  for 
behavior.  As  the  behavior  under  study,  terrorism,  is  the  concern  of  both  political  science 
and  criminology  I will  present  and  blend  explanations  from  both  fields.  Wald’s  (1992) 
Crime  Novel  Framework  (CNF)  of  religiously  based  political  behavior  is  based  on  all 
three  of  the  components  of  social  movement  theory:  identity,  resource  mobilization,  and 
opportunity.  It  has  three  constituent  elements  that  are  individually  necessary,  but  not 
sufficient  for  behavior  to  occur:  motive,  means,  and  opportunity.  Motive  refers  to 
cultural/identity  attachment.  At  some  point  individuals  must  ask  the  question  that 
Wildavsky  puts  forward  in  his  work  on  cultural/identity  theory  - “who  am  I?” 
(Wildavsky  1987).  The  answer  to  this  question  leads  to  the  answer  of  “how  should  I 
behave?  because  identity  attachment  provides  a list  of  appropriate  and  inappropriate 
actions. 

The  question  of  identity  and  its  role  in  motivating  behavior  has  sometimes  been 
ignored  within  social  movement  theory.  There  seems  to  be  an  assumption  that  if  there  is 
a social  movement,  then  identity  formation  has  occurred.  As  a result  some  of  the  social 
movement  research  takes  identity  attachment  and  formation  for  granted.  In  order  to 
avoid  this  pitfall  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  the  dynamics  and  consequences  of  identity 
formation  or  the  effects  of  identity  on  the  interaction  within  and  between  groups  and 
between  groups  and  society. 

Henri  Tajfel  (1978),  a social  psychologist  at  the  University  of  Bristol,  first 
conceptualized  how  members  of  social  groups,  movements,  and  subcultures  perceived 
themselves  and  other  members  of  their  own  groups,  members  of  other  groups,  and  how 
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these  perceptions  affect  the  way  in  which  groups  interact.  Tajfel  and  several  colleagues 
posited  that  once  attachment  to  a group  identity  occurs  an  individual’s  perceptions  and 
behavior  will  change  in  order  to  maximize  outcomes  for  his/her  group  (the  ingroup)  and 
minimize  payoffs  for  those  who  belong  to  other  groups  (the  outgroup)  (Tajfel  and  Billig 
1974,  Billig  and  Tajfel  1973,  Tajfel  et.al  1971).  The  utility  maximization  terminology 
aside,  social  identity  theory  is  not  really  a theory  of  rational  choice.  In  its  most  basic 
form  it  is  an  attempt  to  bring  together  answers  to  questions  of  consequences  and 
appropriateness  in  regard  to  perception  and  behavior.  As  a result  it  seeks  to  explain 
outcomes  of  identity  based  behavior  in  relation  to  the  identity  context.  By  creating  a 
notion  of  contextually  bounded  utility,  Tajfel’s  theory  is  able  to  address  Wildavsky’s 
concern  about  restoring  preferences  from  their  proper  contexts. 

Tajfel  (1978, 1974),  Billig  (1973)  and  others  have,  however,  brought  a utility 
maximization  approach  to  the  verification  of  their  theory.  This  approach,  the  minimal 
group  experiment,  is  directly  derived  from  social  identity  theory.  SIT  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  when  an  individual  adopts  a group  identity  it  will  have  a marked  effect 
upon  perception  of  behavior.  Tajfel  et.  al  reasoned  that  the  best  way  to  prove  the  validity 
of  their  hypothesis  was  through  systematically  proving  that  it  worked  when  even  the 
weakest  group  identities  had  been  adopted.  By  verifying  SIT’s  explanatory  power  with  a 
weak  attachment  they  hoped  to  convince  others  that  its  efficacy  could  be  accepted  as  an 
explanation  for  strong  group  attachments  without  having  to  provide  a demonstration  of 
this. 

The  minimal  group  experiment(s)  (Tajfel  and  Billig  1974,  Billig  and  Tajfel  1973, 
Tajfel  et.al  1971)  took  English  teenage  schoolboys  and  assigned  them  to  groups  on  the 
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ability  to  crudely  identify  two  works  of  art.  Precision  in  this  identification  was  not  a 
requirement  for  group  assignments.  As  a result  of  the  picture  identification  two  groups 
were  formed  - A and  B.  Members  of  both  groups  were  then  isolated  and  asked  to 
complete  allocation  matrices.  The  subjects  were  asked  to  indicate  on  the  matrices  how 
they  would  reward  the  other  subjects  of  the  test.  However,  they  would  not  allocate  any 
reward  to  themselves.  Tajfel  et.  al  found  that  in  every  instance  members  of  Group  A 
allocated  more  rewards  to  the  other  members  of  Group  A and  members  of  Group  B 
allocated  more  to  the  other  members  of  Group  B.  In  both  instances  relative  gains  were 
chosen  over  absolute  ones  — indicating  that  a strategy  of  attempting  to  reward  ingroup 
members  and  punish  outgroup  members  was  utilized.  The  researchers  took  this  as  strong 
support  for  social  identity  theory  and  used  the  results  of  the  minimal  group  experiments 
to  create  a model  to  explain  intergroup  relations. 

The  model  that  Tajfel  et.  al  developed  clearly  and  closely  reflects  both  social 
identity  theory  and  the  minimal  group  experiments.  Tajfel  et.  al  argue  that  individuals 
with  a group  attachment  will  exhibit  and  act  upon  a preference  for  their  group  and  its 
members,  the  ingroup,  over  members  of  other  groups  (outgroups).  The  ingroup/outgroup 
explanation  asserts  that  intergroup  relations  are  based  on  constructed  perceptions  of 
ingroup  homogeneity  (even  when  there  is  none)  and  outgroup  and  intergroup 
heterogeneity.  Moreover,  the  perception  of  homogeneity  creates  an  interaction  of 
competition  between  those  most  like  the  individuals  in  the  ingroup  and  those  most  like 
the  individuals  of  the  outgroup.  It  is  on  this  basis,  that  despite  criticism  of  the 
methodological  approach  used  to  verify  SIT,  it  is  currently  employed  to  explain  the 
development  of  prejudice  and  prejudicial  behavior  between  groups  and  intergroup 
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behavior  in  international  relations  (Crocker  and  Luhtanen  1990,  Masson  and  Verkuyten 
1993,  Fisher  1990,  Berkowitz  1994),  as  well  as  mass  political  attachment. 

The  second  component  of  the  Crime  Novel  Framework,  means,  indicates  that  the 
group  must  have  sufficient  resources  in  order  to  engage  their  socio-political  milieu  (Hart 
1996,  Williams  1996).  Wald’s  use  of  this  concept  is  an  adaptation  of  resource 
mobilization  theory  (RMT).  Resource  mobilization  theory  developed  in  the  late  1 950s 
and  the  early  1960s  as  an  attempt  to  resolve  some  of  the  outstanding  problems  in 
explaining  the  collective  action  of  social  movements.  What  was  new  or  different  about 
RMT  is  that  its  proponents  sought  answers  to  questions  of  collective  action  within  the 
movement,  not  in  society  and  not  as  a function  of  the  individual  members  themselves. 

Resource  mobilization  theory  essentially  posits  that  groups  could  overcome  their 
collective  action  problems  by  mobilizing  their  resources  — people,  personnel,  money,  etc. 
Etzioni  (1968)  argued  that  resource  mobilization  (RM)  is  the  process  that  transforms  a 
group  from  being  a passive  collection  of  individuals  into  an  active  participant  in  the 
public  realm.  His  conceptualization  of  RM  was  an  attempt  to  explain  the  active 
participation  of  groups  and  included  three  different  types  of  mobilization;  coercive, 
utilitarian,  and  normative.  Coercive  mobilization  occurs  when  threats,  violence, 
weaponry,  and  force  are  employed  to  solve  the  collective  action  problem.  Utilitarian 
mobilization  happens  when  a group  engages  in  action  using  financial  and  economic 
means.  Normative  mobilization  occurs  when  action  happens  through  the  resort  to 
concepts  of  honor,  loyalty,  and  integrity.  Tilly  (1978)  critiqued  Etzioni ’s 
conceptualization  as  being  poorly  operationalized  and  hard  to  maintain.  Hirschman 
(1982),  however,  recognized  the  importance  of  loyalty  as  a resource. 
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Tilly  (1978)  identifies  three  types  of  resource  mobilization:  defensive,  offensive, 
and  preparatory.  For  Tilly  defensive  mobilization  occurs  as  a reaction  to  conditions 
outside  of  the  group  such  as  perceived  threats  from  the  state  and  society.  Offensive 
mobilization  is  more  hierarchical  than  defensive  RM  and  is  an  attempt  by  the  group  to  act 
in  regard  to  the  society  and  the  polity  instead  of  react  to  them.  Preparatory  RM  is  the 
most  proactive  and  hierarchical  of  the  Tilly’s  three  types.  He  gives  examples  of  unions 
preparing  for  strikes  as  an  excellent  example  of  this  type  of  RM.  Tilly,  however,  did  not 
utilize  RM  exclusively.  In  the  model  that  he  proposes  and  discusses  RM  is  but  one  part 
of  a larger  theoretical  explanation  for  collective  action. 

McCarthy  and  Zald  (1977)  proposed  that  RMT  should,  given  the  necessary  a 
priori  assumptions,  be  a sufficient  explanation  for  the  collective  action  of  social 
movements.  They  posited  that  RMT  examines  a variety  of  the  resources  available  to  the 
social  movement  that  must  be  mobilized.  Moreover,  they  argue  that  RMT  allows 
linkages  to  other  movements  to  be  formed.  Furthermore,  RMT  helps  to  explain  a 
movement’s  dependence  on  external  support  as  well  as  the  attempts  by  external 
authorities  to  control  or  co-opt  movements,  their  agendas,  and  their  resources.  McCarthy 
and  Zald  essentially  unified  several  different  perspectives  on  RMT  that  had  been 
prevalent  in  the  literature  on  social  movements  in  the  early  1970s.  They  brought  together 
and  synthesized  much  of  the  earlier  work  on  RMT.  For  McCarthy  and  Zald,  RMT  was 
intended  to  deal  with  the  operational  and  empirical  problems  of  the  failed  second 
Durkheimian  attempt  to  explain  collective  action  (Smelser,  Komhauser,  Gurr,  Davies)  of 
the  1960s.  RMT  was  also  intended  to  address  Olson’s  collective  action  challenge. 
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Wilson  (1973)  posited  that  social  movements  function  like  other  organizations. 
Moreover,  they  have  RM  problems  in  the  way  that  members  are  linked  to  each  other, 
other  movements,  and  institutions.  Effective  resource  mobilization  reduces  these 
problems  and  allows  for  collective  action.  Lipsky  (1968)  and  Bailis  (1974)  argued 
separately  that  effective  resource  mobilization  overcomes  problems  of  large 
constituencies  and  scant  resources  by  mobilizing  elites  to  co-opt  authorities.  The  works 
of  Wilson,  Lipsky,  and  Bailis  indicate  that  social  movements  are  not  a phenomenon  unto 
themselves  and  that  the  solutions  to  their  problems  may  be  similar  to  the  solutions 
employed  by  other  types  of  organizations. 

RMT,  as  articulated  by  its  major  proponents  McCarthy  and  Zald,  was  intended  to 
provide  a full  explanation  for  the  actions  of  social  movements  within  their  larger 
conceptual  framework.  As  a result  RMT  was  at  least  partially  intended  to  be  a mono- 
causal  explanation  for  social  movement  collective  action.  As  with  other  mono-causal 
explanations  this  created  some  problems  and  led  to  justified  criticism  of  RMT.  Feree 
(1992)  restates  the  basic  tenets  of  RM:  social  movements  are  not  spontaneous  and 
disorganized  and  social  movement  participants  are  not  irrational.  She  does  this  as  part  of 
her  assertion  that  RM,  as  conceptualized  by  McCarthy  and  Zald  is  untenable.  Ferree 
refers  to  it  as  a Trojan  horse.  Moreover,  she  argues  that  RMT  lacks  a plausible  account 
of  values,  grievances,  and  ideology  in  its  basic  model.  Feree’s  critique  is  an  accurate  one 
and  brings  the  discussion  of  RMT  to  the  alternative  approaches  that  developed  to  rectify 
some  of  the  perceived  problems  of  RMT. 

Wald’s  adaptation  of  resource  mobilization  theory  moves  beyond  overcoming  the 
collective  action  problem.  For  Wald,  collective  action  problem  can  be  overcome  when 
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resources,  including  organization,  funds,  and  the  properly  framed  and  contextualized 
ideational  components  (Hart  1 996,  Katz  1 996),  are  employed  to  take  advantage  of 
openings  into  the  political  realm.  Moreover,  it  addresses  Feree’s  critique  of  RMT.  By 
positing  that  ideational  components  are  what  connect  means  to  motive,  Wald  provides  an 
explanation,  which  recognizes  the  important  role  of  identity.  For  Wald  identity  is  an 
identifiable  source  of  why  one  needs  to  join  the  group  and  further  explains  why  one’s 
behavior  needs  to  conform  to  the  subcultural  norms  so  as  not  to  be  like  those  outsiders 
who  have  created  the  individual’s  and  the  group’s  problems.  Motive,  when  framed  and 
contextualized,  becomes  another  resource  to  be  acted  upon. 

The  third  of  the  Crime  Novel  components,  opportunity,  refers  to  an  existing 
“space”  within  the  socio-political  realm  (Tarrow  1994).  Without  an  opening  or  entree 
into  the  socio-political  sphere,  there  is  no  room  for  a movement  to  act.  Often  changes  in 
the  political  climate  can  and  will  create  such  openings.  Moreover,  some  movements 
frustrated  that  the  openings  that  existed  have  been  closed  off  or  with  a lack  of  any 
openings  in  regard  to  their  grievances  may  turn  to  terrorism  to  forcefully  create  an 
opening.  Another  way  to  view  opportunity  is  as  a stressor.  Grievance  based  responses 
are  likely  to  occur  when  members  of  a given  subculture  perceive  ongoing  behavior  that 
violates  the  constitutive  and  regulatory  norms  of  the  group.  Opportunity  can  be  perceived 
as  both  a positive  and  negative  variable.  Where  there  is  more  of  an  opening  there  should 
be  more  behavior,  but  where  there  is  less  of  an  opening  there  may  also  be  more  behavior. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  fewer  openings  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  strain  of  some 
members  of  a given  group  or  the  group  as  a whole.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  provide  an 
explanation  for  a movement’s  strain. 
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Aker’s  Learning  Theory 

The  motive  and  means  components  of  Wald’s  Crime  Novel  Theory  are  analogous 

to  Akers'  conceptualization  of  Social  Learning.  Akers’  social  learning  theory  argues 

(Akers  1985,  Akers  et  al.  1979,  Akers  et  al.  1989)  that  behavior  in  general,  and 

delinquent  and  deviant  behavior  in  specific,  is  learned  from  one’s  associational  milieu. 

Akers’  theory  of  social  learning  provides  an  excellent  way  to  understand  the  process  of 

framing  ideational  resources  (one  of  the  concerns  of  Wald’s  means  variable). 

Associational  and  learning  based  theories  of  deviance  begin  with  Sutherland 

(1924).  They  first  appeared  in  his  textbook  on  crime  and  delinquency  and  sought  to 

present  a general  and  all-purpose  explanation  for  deviant  behavior.  Sutherland  continued 

to  refine  his  understanding  of  learning  through  several  subsequent  editions  of  his  text 

until  the  final  version  appeared  in  1947.  Sutherland  (1947)  presented  nine  propositions 

regarding  crime  and  learning.  They  are: 

crime  is  learned,  it  is  learned  in  interaction  with  others  through  communication, 
the  principal  part  of  the  learning  is  within  intimate  groups,  learning  includes 
techniques  and  motives,  drives,  justifications,  and  attitudes,  the  direction  of 
motives  and  drives  are  because  of  definitions  favorable  and/or  unfavorable, 
deviance  occurs  because  of  an  excess  of  definitions  favorable  to  law  violation, 
differential  associations  may  vary  in  time,  frequency,  and  priority,  the  process  of 
criminal  learning  includes  all  the  mechanisms  involved  in  any  other  learning,  and 
even  though  criminal  behavior  is  an  expression  of  needs  and  values,  needs  and 
values  are  not  sufficient  explanations  as  noncriminal  behavior  is  also  an 
expression  of  the  same  needs  and  values  (Sutherland  1947;  6-7). 

Sutherland’s  sixth  principle  is  the  one  that  establishes  the  concept  of  differential 

association.  It  asserts  that  criminal  acts  occur  because  the  perpetrator  has  learned  more 

definitions  favorable  to  law  violation  than  definitions  unfavorable  in  her  associational  life 


(Akers  2000). 
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Sykes  and  Matza  (1957)  extended  learning  theories  of  crime  and  deviance  by 
focusing  on  the  concept  of  the  delinquent  sub-culture  as  put  forward  by  Cohen  (1955). 
They  assert  that  delinquency  and  deviancy  are  based  on  justifications  that  are  used  to 
rationalize  behavior  (Sykes  and  Matza  1957).  Sykes  and  Matza  refer  to  these 
rationalizations  as  techniques  of  neutralization  and  have  divided  them  into  five  types: 
denial  of  responsibility,  denial  of  injury,  denial  of  victim,  condemnation  of  the 
condemners,  and  appeal  to  higher  loyalties.  The  first  three  justifications  all  deal  with 
denial.  They  allow  the  offender  to  rationalize  his  behavior  as  outside  of  his  control,  not 
really  hurting  anyone,  and  even  if  someone  is  hurt  they  may  have  deserved  it.  The  fourth 
justification  allows  the  offender  to  invert  the  knowledge  of  her  wrongdoing  back  upon 
those  criticizing  it  by  asserting  that  the  condemners  are  hypocrites,  do  equally  bad  things, 
or  are  out  to  get  her.  The  fifth  rationalization  allows  for  the  justification  of  behavior  on 
the  basis  of  loyalty  to  one’s  group  rather  than  one’s  society.  Sykes  and  Matza’s 
understanding  of  the  five  types  of  neutralizations  serve  as  an  important  bridge  between 
Sutherland’s  work  on  learning  and  the  most  widely  accepted  criminological  theory  of 
social  learning:  Akers’  social  learning  theory  of  crime. 

Akers’  social  learning  theory  argues  (Akers  1985,  Akers  et  al.  1979,  Akers  et  al. 
1989)  that  deviant  and  delinquent  behavior  is  learned.  Akers’  theory  of  social  learning 
provides  an  excellent  way  to  understand  the  mechanism  of  framing  ideational  resources. 
Akers  posits  that  individuals  leam  their  behavior  through  associational  life.  His  concept 
of  differential  association  asserts  that  the  primary  associations  - family,  religion  and 
other  identities,  and  peer  groups  provide  stronger  support  for  behavior  than  secondary 
associations.  Through  associational  interaction  individuals  are  exposed  to  definitions  that 
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promote  and  justify  some  behaviors  while  retarding  others.  These  definitions  favorable, 
neutralizing,  and/or  unfavorable  teach  the  individual  how  to  behave.  When  the  individual 
receives  reinforcement  (directly  or  indirectly)  for  his  associationally  based  behavior  he 
will  continue  until  stopped.  Moreover,  others  will  perceive  this  reinforcement  as  types  of 
definitions  favorable  and  neutralizing  leading  them  to  learn  to  imitate  this  type  of 
behavior. 

Akers’  understanding  of  social  learning  takes  into  account  the  importance  of 
social  bonds.  Not  only  does  the  group  context  provide  ideational  constructs  and 
definitions,  it  also  provides  models  for  imitation  and  reinforcement  (rewards  and 
punishments)  for  specific  types  of  behavior.  Conceptually  Akers’  social  learning  theory 
is  related  to  resource  mobilization  and  framing.  It  does  one  thing  that  RMT  and  framing 
does  not:  it  provides  an  explanation  of  the  mechanics  of  learning.  Ideational  resources 
are  properly  framed  and  can  be  mobilized  for  action  when  individuals  learn  definitions 
favorable  to  contextually  based  behavior  through  their  associational  life 

Agnew’s  General  Theory  of  Strain 

As  it  is  possible  for  the  lack  of  opportunity  to  increase  levels  of  strain,  it  is 
necessary  to  discuss  strain  theory.  The  research  on  strain  is  part  of  a larger  corpus 
dealing  with  anomie  and  has  always  been  intended  to  measure  the  level  of  personal 
detachment,  social  disintegration,  and  goal  frustration  in  a given  system.  Agnew  (1992) 
reformulated  the  Durkheimian  thesis  of  anomie  as  General  Strain  Theory  (GST).  GST 
posits  that  strain  develops  when  one  is  incapable  of  achieving  positively  valued  goals, 
one  earns  the  goal  but  has  it  withheld,  or  one  earns  the  goal  but  receives  a negative  or 
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noxious  reward.  Moreover,  Agnew  argues  that  strain  can  arise  from  the  inability  to 
achieve  goals  that  are  political,  social,  economic,  religious,  ethnic,  identity  based,  or  any 
combination  thereof.  Agnew’ s research,  however,  is  concerned  with  the  micro-level  of 
analysis.  A current  macro-level  measure  of  strain,  institutional  anomie,  was  first 
proposed  by  Messner  and  Rosenfeld  (1994)  and  was  tested  and  validated  by  Chamlin  and 
Cochran  ( 1 995).  Both  studies  found  that  as  levels  of  institutional  anomie  increase,  so  too 
do  levels  of  deviance. 

Neither  of  these  approaches,  however,  seem  to  be  appropriate  for  the  level  of 
analysis.  Agnew’s  work  is  at  the  micro  level,  while  the  work  of  Messner  and  Rosenfield, 
Chamlin  and  Cochran,  and  Savolainen  is  at  the  macro  level.  In  order  to  really  understand 
strain  within  the  group  context,  it  is  necessary  to  find  a middle  ground.  It  should  be 
possible  to  create  a generic  group  based  understanding  of  strain  rather  than  inferring  from 
aggregating  individual  survey  responses  or  from  the  breakdown  of  social,  political, 
religious,  and  economic  institutions.  To  measure  whether  a group  is  experiencing 
frustration,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  measure  strain  directly.  As  a result  I suggest  that  the 
central  grievance(s)  of  the  group  be  considered  as  its  source  of  strain.  Those  groups  who 
have  had  better  success  resolving  their  core  grievances  should  have  less  strain  than 
groups  with  lower  rates  of  success.  Moreover,  movements  that  have  less  success  in 
resolving  their  grievances  should  be  more  likely  to  have  members  engage  in  deviant 
actions  such  as  terrorism. 

The  interdisciplinary  theory  of  terrorism  is  intended  to  get  beyond  the  somewhat 
circular  explanation  of  what  terrorism  is.  Instead  it  seeks  to  provide  explanations  for  the 
why  of  terrorism.  Moreover,  by  placing  terrorism  within  its  social  movement  context  one 
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can  better  account  for  it  as  on  type  of  human  problem  solving  behavior,  rather  than  as  a 
phenomena  unto  itself  In  the  next  chapter  I will  present  two  quantitative  models  that 
will  begin  to  demonstrate  the  efficacy  of  the  interdisciplinary  theory  of  terrorism.  These 
models  are  intended  as  proxies;  they  are  meant  to  indicate  if  this  new  theoretical 
approach  is  pointing  in  the  right  direction. 
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CHAPTER  3 

AN  EVOLUTIONARY  AND  CROSS-SECTIONAL  ANALYSIS  OF  ANTI- 
ABORTION TERRORISM 

With  very  few  exceptions  (Chasdi  1999,  Alexander  and  Gleason  1981)  research 
on  terrorism  is  done  in  a non-quantitative  manner.  Much  of  the  literature  on  terrorism  is 
concerned  with  its  definition,  typologies  of  actors  and  actions,  and  case  studies  of 
specific  groups  and/or  events.  Perhaps  the  best  piece  of  quantitative  research  into 
terrorism  is  Nice’s  (1988)  article  on  abortion  clinic  violence.  Nice  combines  Gurr’s 
(1970)  theoretical  argument  of  relative  deprivation  with  Gamson’s  (1975)  discussion  of 
institutional  social  control  in  order  to  generate  several  hypotheses  which  he  then  tests 
empirically. 

In  this  chapter  I will  try  to  emulate  Nice  in  intent,  if  not  in  substance,  by 
presenting  a multivariate  time-series  model  of  terrorism  (using  abortion  clinic  violence  as 
a proxy)  and  testing  the  model  through  ordinary  least  squares  regression.  The 
independent  variables  are  drawn,  insofar  as  possible,  from  the  theories  discussed  in 
chapter  two.  While  this  evolutionary  model  is  intended  to  capture  the  effects  of  the 
independent  variables  on  anti-abortion  violence  over  time,  it  is  also  necessary  to  attempt 
to  determine  what  is  occurring  in  any  given  year.  To  that  end  I have  also  extended  Nice’s 
original  cross-sectional  analysis  using  bivariate  logistic  regression  in  order  to  flesh  out 
the  results  of  the  time  series  analysis.  The  goal  of  these  tests  is  to  begin  to  determine  if 
the  interdiscplinary  theory  is  an  effective  explanation  for  terrorism. 
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The  Evolutionary  Model:  A Time  Series  Analysis  of  Anti-Abortion  Terrorism 
Data,  Methods,  and  Operations' 

The  Dependent  Variable 

I have  chosen  a specific  type  of  terrorism,  abortion  clinic  violence,  to  exemplify 
terrorism  in  general.  Abortion  clinic  violence  is  rooted  within  the  conflict  structure  of  the 
pro-life  movement.  Members  of  the  pro-life  movement  have  engaged  in  a number  of 
different  types  of  instrumental  behaviors  intended  to  assert  their  normative  perspective  on 
the  issue  of  abortion  and  retard  and  restrict  the  number  of  providers  and  abortions. 
Included  among  the  different  activities  of  members  of  the  pro-life  movement  are  attempts 
at  legislative  change  through  lobbying  and  legislative  action,  judicial  review,  executive 
branch  regulation,  moral  appeals,  and  violence.  Some  members  of  the  pro-life 
movement,  however,  engage  in  other,  more  deviant  forms  of  political  behavior.  For 
instance,  Clayton  Lee  Waagner,  recently  apprehended  for  his  role  in  sending  numerous 
anthrax  hoax  letters,  stated:  “I  am  a terrorist.  ...  I didn’t  travel  that  much  in  a stolen  car 
with  no  driver’s  license  for  the  joy  of  travel.  I traveled  those  miles  while  visiting  your 
work  place  and  following  you  home.  I don’t  know  where  all  of  you  live.  But  I do  know 
where  forty-two  of  you  live”  (“Escape  Artist  Threatens  Abortion  Clinics”  Spring  2001). 

At  this  point  I wish  to  strongly  reiterate  that  only  a relatively  few  members  of  the  pro-life 
movement  have  engaged  in  acts  of  terrorism.  These  deviant  actors,  however,  draw  their 


' I am  indebted  to  John  K.  Cochran  of  the  Department  of  Criminology  at  the  University  of  South  Florida 
and  David  B.  Conklin  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science  at  the  University  of  Florida  for 
methodological  help  and  assistance.  All  errors  of  execution  are  my  own. 
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motivations  from  the  same  subcultural  milieu  that  supplies  more  normative  pro-life. 

I have  also  chosen  to  use  abortion  clinic  violence  because  reliable  incident  data  is 
available  from  the  US  Justice  Department’s  Uniform  Crime  Reports.  The  incident  data 
that  has  been  compiled  for  these  reports  comes  not  from  media  sources,  but  is  reported  by 
the  FBI  and  the  BATF  from  the  first  bombing  in  1976.  The  data  was  forwarded  to  me 
from  the  National  Abortion  Foundation  (NAF).  The  data  in  the  NAF  reports  is  divided 
by  type  of  incident  and  reported  in  chronological  order  with  details  on  location,  type  of 
incident,  property/personal  damage,  suspected  perpetrator(s),  and  the  current  criminal 
justice/law  enforcement  standing  of  the  case  (under  investigation,  arrest  made,  at  trial, 
etc.). 

There  are  several  problems  with  general  terrorism  data  used  in  previous  studies. 
The  foremost  problem  is  simply  that  there  is  no  reliable  set  of  terrorism  data.  While 
several  sources  publish  material  pertaining  to  terrorist  incidents  they  are  somewhat 
incomplete.  This  is  the  case  with  both  the  international  and  domestic  terrorism  data 
available  from  the  United  States  government.  Domestic  terrorism  data  is  available  yearly 
from  the  FBI.  This  data,  however,  undercounts  the  amount  of  terrorism  in  the  US  because 
of  the  typologies  and  definition  of  terrorism  that  the  FBI  employs.  In  order  for  an  event 
to  be  classified  as  a domestic  terrorism  event,  the  FBI  must  open/classify  the 
investigation  into  the  incident  as  a domestic  security  investigation.  Very  few  acts  of 
abortion  clinic  violence,  as  well  as  acts  of  environmental  terrorism^,  have  been  classified 
in  this  manner.  Instead  they  are  often  investigated  as  crimes  against  person  and  property. 


^ On  February  13,  2002  the  Department  of  Justice  announced  that  it  had  reclassified  six  hundred 
environmentally  motivated  crimes  against  property  and  persons  between  1996  and  2002  as  acts  of 
terrorism. 
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It  is  the  FBI’s  classification  system  that  led  domestic  security  experts  to  assert  that  there 
had  been  fewer  than  ten  incidences  of  terrorism  in  the  US  prior  to  September  1 1'*’,  2001 
{Terrorism  in  the  United  States  2000). 

Some  of  the  data  on  international  terrorism  is  available  from  the  US  government 
in  yearly  reports  published  by  the  Department  of  State  (www.usis.usemb.se/terror). 

These  reports  include  a year  in  review,  a breakdown  and  analysis  of  incidents  by  region, 
a total  of  incidents  by  region,  and  a chronological  listing  of  significant  terrorist  incidents 
per  year.  There  is  no  definition  given  for  significant  and  the  number  of  incidents  in  the 
chronology  is  far  lower  than  the  totals  presented,  but  not  described,  per  region.  The  State 
Department  refuses  to  make  the  complete  yearly  chronologies  available  citing  national 
security  concerns.  The  State  Department  keeps  the  reports  for  the  most  recent  five  year 
period  online  at:  www.usis.usemb.se/terror. 

There  are  also  several  other  source  of  terrorism  data  available.  Both  Risks 
Limited  International  and  Pinkerton  Security  compile  a yearly  chronology  of  terrorism 
incidents.  Unfortunately  neither  organization  defines  what  it  means  by  terrorism  (Chalk 
1996).  The  Center  for  the  Study  of  Terrorism  at  St.  Andrews  University  maintains  a 
chronological  data  archive  comprised  of  media  clippings  regarding  terrorism  incidents. 
The  Center  has  recently  acquired  the  International  Terorrism  Rate/ITERATE  data  set  and 
taken  it  off  of  the  market  while  researchers  attempt  to  update  it  and  correct  serious  flaws 
in  its  coding.  The  RAND  Corporation  also  maintains  a chronological  data  archive  of 
terrorist  incidents  comprised  of  media  clippings.  For  a time  this  archive  was  merged  with 
St.  Andrews’,  but  it  recently  returned  to  RAND  when  one  of  the  faculty  from  St. 

Andrews  took  over  as  RAND  director.  RAND  is  currently  updating  its  data  set  and  is 
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funded  by  a federal  grant  administered  by  the  National  Memorial  Institute  for  the 
Prevention  of  Terrorism,  part  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Memorial.  While  RAND  is 
receiving  federal  funding  to  update  and  maintain  its  terrorism  data,  it  refuses  to  release  it 
to  the  memorial  or  the  scholarly  community,  asserting  that  it  is  proprietary  information. 
As  a result  this  large  data  archive  is  off  limits  to  most  researchers. 

Abortion  clinic  violence  data  suffers  from  several  problems.  The  first  is  that  it 
relies  on  reporting  of  the  incidents  to  law  enforcement.  Some  of  this  reporting  can  be 
subjective.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I have  discarded  the  incidence  data  on  stalkings, 
threatening  letters,  and  phone  calls,  which  can  be  misinterpreted  (stalkings  and  harassing 
phone  calls/letters).  It  is  not  possible  from  the  data  set  to  determine  if  a person  was 
stalked  everywhere  they  went  or  only  followed  to  their  vehicle  by  a demonstrator. 
Similarly  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  whether  letters  or  phone  calls  that  claim  to  “shut 
you  abortionists  down”  have  been  interpreted  as  a terrorist  threat,  reported,  and  included 
in  the  data  set.  The  goal  is  to  identify  incidents  with  an  objective  component. 

A second  major  problem  is  that  law  enforcement  must  record  it  properly.  This 
may  lead  to  undercounting  of  incidents  in  areas  with  strongly  pro-life  political  officials. 
The  third  problem  is  that  the  data  are  skewed.  Abortion  clinic  violence,  just  like  all 
forms  of  terrorism,  is  not  a naturally  occurring  phenomenon.  As  such  there  is  little  or  no 
regularity  within  the  data  set.  For  instance,  thirteen  of  the  fourteen  abortion  clinic 
murders/attempted  murders  by  shooting  have  occurred  in  only  three  states.  Moreover, 
ten  of  those  took  place  in  either  Florida  or  Massachusetts.  Moreover,  192  out  of  the  275 
incidents  in  the  data  set  occurred  after  1987.  The  temporal  and  geographic  skevraess  of 
the  data  may  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  data  analysis. 
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The  temporal-spatial  domain  of  the  dependent  variable  is  the  fifty  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  from  1976  through  2000.  I have  discarded  all  of  the  lesser  types  of 
incidences  reported  - stalkings  and  harassing  phone  calls/letters,  and  retained  bombings, 
arsons,  vandalism,  chemical  vandalism,  and  murders/attempted  murders.  The  dependent 
variable  has  been  lagged  by  one  year  for  time  series  analysis. 


Table  1:  Number  of  Anti-Abortion  Terrorism  Incidents  per  Year 


Year 

Arsons  and 
Bombings 

Shootings  and 
Murders 

Vandalism 

Total  Violence 

1976 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1977 

4 

0 

0 

4 

1978 

7 

0 

0 

7 

1979 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1980 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1981 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1982 

5 

0 

0 

5 

1983 

2 

0 

0 

2 

1984 

26 

0 

0 

26 

1985 

10 

0 

0 

10 

1986 

9 

0 

0 

9 

1987 

11 

0 

0 

11 

1988 

5 

0 

0 

5 

1989 

9 

0 

0 

9 

1990 

9 

0 

0 

9 

1991 

9 

0 

0 

9 

1992 

18 

0 

28 

46 

1993 

18 

2 

6 

26 

1994 

12 

2 

5 

19 

1995 

17 

0 

0 

17 

1996 

5 

0 

1 

6 

1997 

14 

1 

0 

15 

1998 

5 

1 

19 

24 

1999 

9 

0 

0 

9 

2000 

2 

0 

0 

2 

(Data  derived  from  the  National  Abortion  Foundation) 
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Hypotheses  and  the  Independent  Variables 

The  independent  variables  are  derived  from  the  interdisciplinary  theoretical 
components  that  I have  presented.  The  first  of  the  independent  variables  is  motive.  Both 
Wald  and  Akers  understand  the  importance  of  identity  attachment  and  primary 
association  upon  an  individual's  behavior.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  measure  whether 
the  size  of  the  membership  of  the  pro-life  movement  has  an  effect  on  abortion  clinic 
violence.  This  leads  to  the  first  hypothesis. 

Hi:  Pro-life  identity  is  associated  with  increases  in  terrorism. 

The  religious  base  of  the  pro-life  movement  is  usually  concentrated  among  three 
major  denominations  - Roman  Catholics,  Southern  Baptists,  and  Mormons  (Nice  1988, 
Meier  and  McFarlane  1993).  The  literature  clearly  indicates  that  Catholics  dominated  the 
early  leadership  and  organization  of  the  pro-life  movement.  As  the  movement  grew  it 
eventually  drew  support  and  strength  from  the  evangelical  movement,  especially  from  the 
largest  evangelical  denomination:  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention.  Moreover,  the 
Church  of  Latter  Day  Saints  long  standing  opposition  to  abortion  has  made  up  a small, 
but  vital  part  of  the  pro-life  movement  (Merton  1981,  Luker  1984,  Risen  and  Thomas 
1998).  Furthermore,  members  of  these  three  denominations  have  perpetrated  a great  deal 
of  anti-abortion  violence  (Nice  1988,  Merton  1981,  Luker  1984,  Diamond  1994,  Risen 
and  Thomas  1998).  Accordingly,  previous  empirical  research  has  included  a measure 
based  primarily  on  the  proportion  of  religious  adherents  affiliated  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  and  the  Church  of  Latter  Day  Saints.^ 


It  is  important  to  note  that  this  is  a poor  measure  of  the  number  of  Americans  who  hold  pro-life  views. 
There  is  significant  variance  within  the  membership  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  America  regarding 
the  issue  of  abortion.  This  is,  however,  the  standard  measure  of  pro-life  identity. 
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The  identity  variable  in  this  study  reflects  those  used  in  earlier  research.  It  is  the 
total  number  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Southern  Baptists  divided  by 
the  total  number  of  religious  adherents  in  the  US  per  annum.  The  data  are  derived  from 
Table  1-A,  “Current  Statistics  in  Church  Membership  in  the  US”  from  each  yearly  edition 
of  The  Yearbook  of  American  and  Canadian  Churches,  1976  through  2001 . 1 have  used 
the  data  from  The  Yearbook  of  American  And  Canadian  Churches,  rather  than  the 
standard  reference  for  religious  demographic  data.  The  Glenmary  Institute  Report  on 
Church  Membership,  because  the  Glenmary  data  is  only  available  every  ten  years.  As  I 
need  a measure  of  religious  identity  per  annum,  the  yearly  data  from  The  Yearbook  of 
American  And  Canadian  Churches  is  preferable. 
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Table  2:  Latter  Day  Saints,  Catholics,  and  Southern  Baptists  in  the  US  per  year 


Year 

Latter  Day 
Saints 

Roman 

Catholics 

Southern 

Baptists 

Total  Religous 
Identity 

Total  Religious 
Identity  Rate 

1976 

2391820 

49325752 

12917992 

64635636 

0.49 

1977 

2671910 

49463894 

13054693 

65190533 

0.49 

1978 

2952000 

49602035 

13191394 

65745429 

0.49 

1979 

2706000 

49812178 

13322757 

65840935 

0.49 

1980 

2811000 

50449842 

13600126 

66860968 

0.50 

1981 

3490000 

51207579 

13782644 

68426223 

0.49 

1982 

3521000 

52088774 

13991709 

69601438 

0.50 

1983 

3602000 

52392934 

14178051 

70172985 

0.50 

1984 

3602000 

52286043 

14341821 

70229864 

0.49 

1985 

3860000 

52654908 

14477364 

70992272 

0.50 

1986 

3860000 

52893217 

14613618 

71366835 

0.50 

1987 

4000000 

53496862 

14722617 

72219479 

0.50 

1988 

4000000 

54918949 

14812844 

73731793 

0.51 

1989 

4175400 

57019948 

14907826 

76103174 

0.52 

1990 

4267000 

58568015 

15083409 

7773424 

0.50 

1991 

4336000 

58276424 

15232347 

77844771 

0.50 

1992 

4430000 

59220723 

15358866 

79009589 

0.50 

1993 

4520000 

59858042 

15398642 

79776684 

0.52 

1994 

4613000 

60190605 

15614060 

80417665 

0.51 

1995 

4711500 

60280454 

15663296 

80655250 

0.51 

1996 

4800000 

61207914 

15691964 

81699878 

0.51 

1997 

4923100 

61207914 

15891574 

82022588 

0.52 

1998 

4923100 

62018436 

15729356 

82670892 

0.55 

1999 

5113409 

62391484 

15851756 

83356649 

0.55 

2000 

5303718 

62764532 

15974156 

84042406 

0.55 
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Wald’s  understanding  of  means  and  Akers’  understanding  of  definitions  overlap 
in  the  recognition  of  the  role  that  ideational  resources  play  in  behavior.  Moreover, 
Wald’s  conceptualization  of  means  also  includes  physical  resources.  The  means 
explanation  of  behavior  generates  several  ideational  and  physical  resource  hypotheses. 

H2:  Changes  in  identity-based  definitions  are  associated  with  an  increase  in 

terrorism. 

H3:  The  greater  availability  of  identity  based  definitions  through  the  Internet  is 

associated  with  an  increase  in  terrorism. 

H4:  Economic  resources  are  associated  with  increases  in  terrorism. 

The  economic  resource  variable  is  the  total  number  of  contributions  received  in 
dollars  by  the  National  Right  to  Life  PAC  per  year  between  1979  and  2000.  The 
National  Right  to  Life  PAC  is  the  largest  pro-life  PAC  in  the  US.  Contributions  received 
from  1979  to  1998  are  derived  from  the  Almanac  of  American  PACs  (Zuckerman  1988,  p. 
378,  1992  p.  509,  and  1997  p.  400).  The  data  for  1998  through  2000  are  from  the  Federal 
Election  Committee  website  (www.fec.gov). 

The  variable  that  captures  changes  in  the  identity  based  definitions  of  the  pro-life 
movement  is  intended  as  a proxy  measure  for  the  shift  in  the  tone,  tenor,  and  nature  of  the 
political  language  of  the  pro-life  movement,  which  began  in  the  late  1980s.  The  literature 
on  the  pro-life  movement  (Diamond  1998,  Lienisch  1993,  O’Connor  1996)  indicates  that 
a change  occurred  around  1987  in  the  nature  of  the  political  language  and  rhetoric  of  the 
pro-life  movement.  Diamond  (1998),  Lienisch  (1993),  O’Connor  (1996),  and  Risen  and 
Thomas  (1998)  also  suggest  that  this  shift  to  more  forceful  language  as  a way  to  cut 
through  American  apathy  is  directly  related  to  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  abortion 
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clinic  violence.  This  dichotomous  variable  is  coded  as  0=1976  to  1987  and  1=1987 
through  2000. 

The  third  resource  variable  seeks  to  measure  the  effect  of  the  Internet  in 
disseminating  pro-life  definitions  and  information  regarding  the  numbers  of  abortions  per 
year,  the  number  of  abortion  providers,  and,  in  some  cases,  their  location.  This  proxy 
measure  is  also  dichotomous  and  is  coded  as  0=1976  to  1992  and  1=1993  through  2000. 
Both  of  the  proxy  resource  measures  have  overlapping  time  points.  Moreover,  the 
overlap  in  these  two  measures  also  overlaps  with  two  of  the  opportunity  variables  (please 
see  page  47).  As  a result  of  this  overlap  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  high  levels  of 
collinearity  among  these  proxy  measures.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  omit  some  of 
them  when  testing  the  model. 

The  next  hypothesis  seeks  to  measure  the  strain  of  the  pro-life  movement  by 
focusing  on  the  core  pro-life  grievance:  the  number  of  abortions  in  the  United  States  per 
year.  Strain  can  function  as  a stressor,  which  is  the  perception  of  behavior  that  violates 
the  regulative  and  constitutive  norms  of  the  subculture(s)  involved  in  the  conflict. 
Therefore, 

Hs:  Increases  in  strain  are  associated  with  increases  in  terrorism. 

The  strain  variable  is  conceptualized  as  the  number  of  abortions  per  year  in  the 
United  States.  This  variable  is  the  percentage  of  abortions  per  100,000  live  births  per 
year.  These  data  are  derived  from  the  Alan  Guttmacher  Institute’s  Report  on  Abortion 
and  Abortion  Services  in  the  US  (Henshaw  1998).  The  Guttmacher  data  are  more 
reliable  than  the  data  available  in  The  US  Statistical  Abstract,  as  Guttmacher  monitors 
and  reports  on  these  rates  every  year.  The  federal  government  does  not. 
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H6:  Increases  in  opportunity  are  associated  with  increases  in  terrorism. 

There  are  three  variables  to  measure  the  opportunity  hypothesis.  The  first  opportunity 
variable  is  the  number  of  abortion  clinic  providers  in  operation  in  the  US  per  year.  These 
data  are  also  derived  from  the  Guttmacher  Institute  (Henshaw  1998).  (This  first 
opportunity  variable  also  functions  as  a proxy  measure  of  strain.)  There  are  several  years 
in  which  surveys  to  determine  the  number  of  abortion  service  providers  were  not  done. 

As  a result  some  of  the  data  for  this  variable  is  missing.  In  order  to  compensate  for  it  I 
have  used  a form  of  mean  imputation.  When  one  year  of  data  is  missing  between  two 
years  for  which  there  are  data  I simply  imputed  the  mean.  When  two  or  more  years  of 
data  are  missing  (no  more  than  three  years  in  a row  were  missing)  I have  imputed  the 
missing  data  by  subtracting  the  more  recent  of  the  existing  variables  by  the  least  recent. 
This  sum  was  then  added  to  the  least  recent  year  of  existing  data  to  impute  the  least 
recent  year  missing  data.  The  sum  was  then  doubled  and  then  added  to  the  least  recent 
year  of  existing  data  in  order  to  impute  the  next  least  recent  year  of  missing  data.  This 
procedure  was  repeated  until  all  the  values  missing  were  filled  in. 

The  second  opportunity  variable  tries  to  measure  the  effect  of  the  greatest  political 
opening  in  America  — presidential  elections  — on  the  amount  of  abortion  clinic  violence. 
This  variable  is  also  a dummy  variable  with  non-election  years  coded  as  zero  and  the  year 
before  and  of  a presidential  election  coded  as  one.  The  final  opportunity  variable  also 
seeks  to  measure  openings  into  the  political  realm.  The  Republican  Party,  through  its 
official  platform  and  the  behavior  of  its  leadership,  has  become  the  party  that  most 
closely  approximates  and  embodies  the  ideals  and  objectives  of  the  pro-life  movement.  It 
makes  logical  sense  that  the  party  that  holds  the  presidency  may  provide  an  ideational 
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opportunity  for  pro-life  violence  to  occur.  This  dichotomous  variable  is  coded  zero  for  a 
Democratic  president  and  one  for  a Republican  president. 

Several  of  the  independent  variables  seek  to  capture  the  effect  of  similar  things  on 
the  dependent  variable,  abortion  clinic  violence.  The  rate  of  abortions  per  year  is  related 
to  the  number  of  abortion  providers  per  year.  Also  the  two  major  time  variables,  proxies 
measured  to  catch  the  change  in  the  rhetoric  used  within  the  pro-life  movement  and  their 
dissemination  through  the  use  of  the  internet,  also  overlap.  As  a result  it  is  necessary  to 
run  multiple  models  omitting  these  different  variables  in  order  to  avoid  collinearity 
problems. 

Findings  from  the  Evolutionary  Model 

Six  time  series  models  were  used  to  test  the  six  hypotheses  derived  from  the 
theoretical  model  (please  see  table  3).  The  two  hundred  and  seventy-one  violent 
incidents  in  the  dependent  variable  were  measured  across  twenty-five  time  points.  The 
first  model  contains  all  eight  of  the  independent  variables,  has  an  adjusted  r^  of  .55  and  is 
significant  at  the  .01  level  (f=4.57).  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  models  omit  the 
number  of  providers  per  year,  thus  reducing  collinearity.  The  third  and  fifth  models  also 
omit  the  rhetoric  shift,  while  the  fourth  and  sixth  models  omit  the  use  of  the  internet  as  a 
tool  to  disseminate  pro-life  definitions.  The  fifth  and  sixth  models  omit  the  abortion  rate 
per  year.  The  second  model  has  an  adjusted  r^  of  .45  and  is  significant  at  the  .05  level 
(f=3.64).  The  third  model  has  an  adjusted  r^  of  .46  and  is  significant  at  the  .05  level 
(1^4.32).  Model  four  has  an  adjusted  r^  of . 1 7 and  an  insignificant  f score  of  1 .8 1 . 
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Models  five  and  six  have  adjusted  r^s  of  .59  and  .24  respectively.  The  f score  for  model 
five  is  significant  at  the  .01  level  (f=6.44).  Model  six  has  an  insignificant  f score  of  2.20. 

The  first  three  models  provide  support  for  three  of  the  six  hypotheses.  Two  of  the 
means  hypotheses,  H4  (economic  resources)  and  H3  (the  use  of  the  internet  as  a tool  to 
disseminate  pro-life  definitions)  are  associated  with  increases  in  anti-abortion  terrorism 
are  supported  by  the  first  model.  The  variables  representing  both  hypotheses  are 
significant  at  the  .01.  Moreover,  He  (the  opportunity  and  strain  hypothesis  that  the 
number  of  abortion  service  providers  is  associated  with  an  increase  in  anti-abortion 
terrorism)  also  finds  support  in  model  one.  The  abortion  rate  variable  is  significant  at  the 
.05  level. 

In  models  two  and  three,  the  means  hypothesis,  H4,  and  the  opportunity 
hypothesis.  He,  are  also  supported.  The  variables  that  measure  each  of  these  hypotheses 
are  significant  at  the  .05  level.  The  resource  hypothesis,  H3,  is  also  supported  in  models 
two  and  three.  The  internet  variable  is  significant  at  the  .01  level  in  both  models.  None 
of  the  factors  in  models  four  and  six  achieve  significance,  however,  in  model  five  the 
hypotheses  associating  economic  resources,  the  abortion  rate  per  year,  and  the  use  of  the 
internet  to  spread  pro-life  definitions  are  all  supported.  All  three  variables  are  significant 
at  the  .01  level. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  the  most  interesting  findings  from  the 
evolutionary  analysis  are  not  which  variables  achieved  significance.  Rather  they  are  the 
relationships  between  the  dependent  and  independent  variables  as  indicated  by  the 
unstandardized  coefficients.  This  relationship  is  more  important  than  measures  of 
significance  because  the  data  for  the  dependent  variable  is  a population,  not  a sample.  It 
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represents  the  total  number  of  violent  anti-abortion  incidents  that  occurred  between  1976 
and  2000.  Hence,  tests  of  significance  are  not  particularly  informative. 

The  first  is  that  all  of  the  independent  variables  move  in  the  predicted  direction. 
The  exception  to  this  is  the  pro-life  identity  measure,  which  shifts  between  positive  and 
negative  depending  on  the  time  variable  (internet  or  rhetoric  shift)  being  omitted. 
Moreover,  the  movement  indicated  by  the  b scores  is  fairly  consistent  from  one  model,  to 
the  next,  again  with  the  exception  of  the  pro-life  identity  variable.  The  b score  for  the 
economic  resources  variable  ranges  from  a low  of  .000009  to  a high  of  .000006.  The 
internet  proxy  variable  ranges  from  29.06  to  26. 18. The  election  and  presidential  variable 
range  from  -3.8  to  -6.24  and  -6.25  to  -1 1 .44  respectively.  Moreover,  they  indicate  that 
non-election  years  and  Democratic  presidencies  are  related  to  increases  in  anti-abortion 
terrorism.  These  results  coupled  with  the  positive  relationship  between  the  numbers  of 
providers  per  year  and  the  amount  of  anti-abortion  violence  (b=.045,  .054,  and  .03) 
provide  some  support  for  the  opportunity  hypothesis,  which  states  that  increases  in 
opportunity  are  associated  with  increases  in  terrorism.  This  hypothesis  asserted  that  their 
should  be  more  anti-abortion  violence  when  there  is  a Democratic  (i.e.  non  pro-life) 
president,  during  a presidential  election  cycle,  and  in  years  that  there  are  more  abortion 
service  providers.  This  last  result,  coupled  with  the  positive  relationship  between  the 
abortion  rate  and  the  amount  of  anti-abortion  terrorism  (b=1.96,  5.62,  5.28,  and  1.98)  also 
provide  support  for  the  strain  hypothesis,  and  the  Internet  proxy  also  provide  support  for 
the  resources  hypothesis.  There  is  a small  relationship  between  the  economic  resources 
and  the  amount  of  anti-abortion  violence.  The  relationship  between  the  shift  in  the 
rhetoric  used  within  the  pro-life  movement  also  indicates  a positive  relationship  between 
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the  ideational  resources  (the  definitions)  of  the  pro-life  movement  and  the  amount  of  anti- 
abortion violence.  The  strongest  of  these  relationships  is  demonstrated  between  the 
internet  proxy  measure,  designed  to  capture  the  use  of  the  internet  as  a physical  resource 
to  disseminate  pro-life  ideational  resources.  The  introduction  of  the  internet  seems  to 
produce  an  increase  of  between  26  and  30  incidences  of  anti-abortion  terrorism. 

Table  3:  The  Evolutionary  Model 


Model  1 

Model  2 

Model  3 

Model  4 

Model  5 

Model  6 

Constant 

-283.29 

-111.46 

-97.89 

-54.85 

-266.72 

-176.58 

(135.63) 

(123.98) 

(120.13) 

(149.63) 

(129.28) 

(172.77) 

Pro-life  Identity 

223.07 

-78.05 

-85.44 

21.26 

250.59 

229.01 

(209.82) 

(178.07) 

(174.67) 

(213.69) 

(197.13) 

(267.89) 

Economic  Resources 

.000009**  .000008* 

.000008* 

.000006 

.000009** 

.000007 

(.000) 

(.000) 

(.000) 

(.000) 

(.000) 

(.000) 

Rhetoric  Shift 

2.8 

(4.7) 

3.39 

(5.2) 

4.24 

(6.35) 

.03 

(.02) 

Internet 

29.06** 

(7.8) 

26.18** 

(8.57) 

26.48** 

(8.42) 

27.79** 

(7.12) 

Abortion  Rate 

1.96 

(2.63) 

5.62* 

(2.28) 

5.28* 

(2.18) 

1.98 

(2.37) 

Providers  Per  Year 

.045* 

(.02) 

.054** 

(.02) 

.03 

(.02) 

Election  Cycle 

-4.17 

-5.97 

-6.24 

-6.62 

-3.8 

-5.77 

(3.56) 

(3.86) 

(3.78) 

(4.71) 

(3.28) 

(4.43) 

Presidency 

-7.4 

-6.65 

-6.51 

-9.85 

-6.25 

-11.44 

(5.1) 

(5.67) 

(5.57) 

(6.81) 

(4.62) 

(5.99) 

adj.  r^ 

.55 

.45 

.46 

.17 

.59 

.24 

f 

4.57** 

3.64* 

4.32* 

1.81 

6.44** 

2.20 

p<.05,  **p<.01,  ***p<.001.  Unstandardized  coefficients  are  presented  with  standard 
errors  in  parentheses.  N=25  for  all  models. 
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Testing  of  the  six  models  failed  to  provide  support  for  the  remaining  three 
explanatory  variables:  the  proxy  measure  of  shifts  in  pro-life  language,  the  effects  of  pro- 
life denominational  attachment,  and  of  the  election  cycle.  The  lack  of  results  are 
interesting  for  a number  of  reasons.  The  lack  of  a relationship  between  election  cycles 
and  increases  in  abortion  clinic  violence  is  also  surprising.  There  seems  to  be  a clear 
relationship  between  presidential  election  cycles  and  increases  in  abortion  clinic  violence 
when  looking  at  the  data  in  spreadsheet  form.  Moreover,  the  literature  on  opportunity 
(Tarrow  1994),  as  well  as  the  literature  on  the  pro-life  movement  and  abortion  clinic 
violence  (Diamond  1998,  Luker  1984),  indicates  that  presidential  campaigns  often  shine 
a spotlight  on  pro-life  issues  and  concerns  as  both  parties  attempt  to  consolidate  their 
political  bases  and  attract  undecided  and  uncommitted  voters.  The  lack  of  an  observable 
relationship  between  the  proxy  measure  for  the  shift  in  pro-life  language  and  increases  in 
abortion  clinic  violence  is  likely  due  to  its  multicollinearity  with  the  other  independent 
variables  in  the  model,  especially  the  other  dichotomous  variables. 

Given  the  centrality  of  identity  to  the  interdisciplinary  theory  of  terrorism  it  is 
necessary  to  try  to  establish  its  relationship  with  the  dependent  variable:  terrorism/anti- 
abortion terrorism.  It  is  likely  that  the  inability  to  demonstrate  such  relationship  in  the 
evolutionary  model  is  the  result  of  measurement  error.  This  is  especially  true  as  other 
studies  have  shown  a pattern  (Meir  and  McFarlane  1993,  Nice  1988).  The  lack  of  a 
pattern  in  the  evolutionary  model  is  probably  the  result  of  the  time-series  analysis.  Since 
religious  affiliation  is  fairly  stable  over  time,  the  relationship  may  be  more  readily 
discemable  in  a cross-sectional  analysis.  As  a result  it  is  necessary  to  replicate  and 
extend  Nice’s  (1988)  cross-sectional  study  of  anti-abortion  violence. 
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The  Cross-Sectional  Analysis:  An  Extension  of  Nice’s  “Abortion  Clinic  Bombings  as 
Political  Violence” 

In  1988  David  C.  Nice’s  “Abortion  Clinic  Bombings  as  Political  Violence”  was 

published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Political  Science.  Nice,  on  the  basis  of  existing 

Political  Science,  International  Relations,  Sociological,  and  Criminological  research, 

argued  that  there  are  three  theoretical  explanations  for  political  violence  in  general  and 

abortion  clinic  bombings  in  specific  (Nice  1988).  Nice  argued  that  abortion  clinic 

violence  was  more  likely  to  occur  in  areas  that  had  low  social  control,  were  antiabortion 

advocates  were  unlikely  to  gain  support  for  the  positions,  and  were  economic  conditions 

were  low.  Nice’s  (1988)  research,  as  well  as  my  replication  and  extension  of  it,  indicates 

a significant  positive  relationship  between  the  amount  of  pro-life  religious  adherence  and 

increases  in  abortion  clinic  violence.  The  difference  in  results  may  have  to  do  with  these 

earlier  studies  utilizing  crosstabular  analysis  (Nice  1988)  and  bivariate  logistic  regression 

(my  expansion  of  Nice).  As  a result  the  significant  relationships  found  by  Nice,  and  in 

my  replication  of  Nice,  may  be  valid,  but  not  observable  using  time  series  analysis.  It  is 

possible  to  articulate  his  theoretical  assertions  as  the  following  three  hypotheses: 

Hi  Abortion  clinic  violence  will  occur  more  frequently  in  areas  of  the  United  States  with 
poor  social  control  mechanisms. 

H2  Abortion  clinic  violence  will  occur  more  frequently  in  areas  of  the  United  States 
where  antiabortion  advocates  can  not  achieve  support  for  their  goals. 

H3  Abortion  clinic  violence  will  occur  more  frequently  in  areas  of  the  United  States  with 
poor  economic  conditions. 

In  this  section  I will  briefly  summarize  Nice’s  theoretical  arguments  and  explain 
his  independent  variables.  I will  then  present  the  results  of  the  extended  replicated  test.  I 
will  conclude  by  discussing  Nice’s  findings  with  those  of  the  replicated  study. 
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Nice’s  Theoretical  Argument 

Nice  makes  three  theoretical  assertions  as  to  why  political  violence  occurs:  lack  of 
social  control,  use  of  political  violence  as  an  instrument  to  achieve  certain  ends,  and 
relative  deprivation.  For  Nice  social  control  is  the  existence  of  overlapping,  binding 
associations  between  individuals  and  groups  (Nice  1988).  These  associations  serve  to 
promote  conformation  to  societal  and  cultural  norms  and  to  retard  non-normative  and 
deviant  behavior.  Conceptualized  in  this  way  social  control  comes  close  to  encapsulating 
structural  arguments  for  deviance  such  as  Durkheim’s  classic  research  into  anomie  and 
disconectedness  (1951).  Furthermore,  social  control,  as  Nice  explains  it  is  reminiscent  of 
much  of  the  recent  Political  Science  literature  dealing  with  civil  society  and  social 
movements  (Putnam  1993,  Tarrow  1994).  In  operationalizing  a breakdown  in  social 
control  Nice  turns  to  indicators  of  rapid  population  growth  and  urbanization  as  exemplars 
of  the  conditions  that  lead  to  a breakdown  in  the  cohesiveness  of  societal  structures  and 
norms  and  an  increase  in  crime  (Nice  1988). 

Nice’s  arguments  concerning  political  violence  as  an  instrumental  action  follow 
from  the  assumption  that  this  type  of  behavior  is  based  on  rational  calculations  as  to  the 
ability  of  political  violence  to  achieve  policy  goals  (Nice  1988).  In  this  regard  political 
violence  result’s  from  individual’s  estimates  that  violence  will  produce  the  desired 
political  changes  and  outcomes.  Nice  conceptualizes  this  explanation  as  being  most 
plausible  in  areas  with  high  abortion  rates  and  where  pro-life  groups  are  dissatisfied  with 
governmental  and  societal  attitudes  and  responses  towards  abortion.  Moreover  where 
subcultural  norms  and  elites  are  favorable  to  the  use  of  violence,  more  violence  will 
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occur.  This  argument  overlaps  with  the  social  control  argument.  Where  individuals 
believe  that  certain  violent  acts  are  permissible  in  certain  circumstances  the  likelihood  of 
violence  goes  up  (Nice  1988).  Furthermore  weak  groups  who  have  little  reasonable 
chance  of  achieving  their  objectives  through  normal  socio-political  discourse  are  more 
likely  to  utilize  violence  to  achieve  their  goals.  Lack  of  opportunity  leads  to  violence 

Nice  s final  hypothesis  is  based  on  relative  deprivation.  Relative  deprivation  is  an 
explanation  of  political  violence  based  on  perceived  economic  inequality  as  well  as  a 
perceived  downward  shift  in  societal  status  (Nice  1988).  Nice  asserts  that  relative 
deprivation  occurs  as  a result  of  economic  growth.  Upward  economic  trends  can  lead  to 
dislocation  and  instability.  As  a result  those  disadvantaged  by  economic  growth  are 
likely  to  engage  in  political  violence  because  their  lack  of  economic  achievements  causes 
them  to  become  disconnected  from  societal  norms  and  social  control  (Nice  1988).  As 
with  the  second  hypothesis  this  one  also  overlaps  with  the  first. 

These  hypotheses  will  be  tested  using  a cross-sectional  design.  The  unit  of 
analysis  is  the  fifty  US  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Nice  divides  his  explanatory 
variables  into  six  groups  related  to  abortion  clinic  bombing:  1)  social  controls,  2) 
instrumental  behavior,  3)  state  orientation  towards  abortion  clinic  violence  and  abortion 
clinic  bombings,  4)  religion  and  public  opinion,  5)  modes  of  conventional  participation, 
and  6)  economic  conditions. 

Social  controls  seek  to  explain  the  phenomena  through  population  change,  the 
percentage  of  metropolitan  population,  and  reported  crimes  per  100,000  members  of  the 
population.  To  assess  abortion  clinic  bombings  as  instrumental  behavior,  he  utilizes  the 
number  of  abortions  per  100,000  live  births  and  calls  for  a constitutional  amendment 
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banning  abortion  as  explanatory  variables.  State  orientation  variables  include  female 
homicides  and  reported  rapes  per  100,000  members  of  the  population.  They  also  include 
the  percentage  of  state  delegations  in  favor  of  the  (then)  proposed  Domestic  Violence 
Assistance  Act,  and  the  presence  of  state  legislation  designed  to  control  domestic 
violence.  To  explain  the  role  of  religion  and  public  opinion,  Nice  uses  the  percentage  of 
Catholics,  Baptists,  and  Mormons  per  a state's  population  and  the  level  of  electoral 
conservatism.  Party  competition  and  voter  turnout  are  the  explanatory  variables  for 
influence  of  conventional  participation.  The  final  set  of  explanatory  variables  per  capita 
income,  median  income,  and  unemployment  rate  are  used  to  illuminate  economic 
characteristics.'* 

Analysis 

Because  abortion  clinic  violence,  like  all  incidences  of  political  violence,  are  highly 
skewed  Nice  utilized  very  cautious  and  conservative  statistical  methods.  Essentially  he 
ran  crosstabs  of  his  explanatory  variables,  dichotomized  at  either  their  means  or  medians 
(in  case  of  a variable  with  a large  outlier),  against  the  dependent  variable  of  abortion 
clinic  bombings,  dichotomized  by  their  presence  or  absence  (Nice  1988).  The  statistics 
used  with  the  crosstabular  analysis  were  gamma  and  Somer’s  d.  Nice  does  recognize  that 
gamma  is  a fairly  weak  statistic,  but  is  useful  as  an  indicator  of  necessary  but  not 
sufficient  conditions  and  can  be  unstable  with  highly  skewed  data.  Moreover  he 
recognizes  that  Somer  s d tends  to  have  depressed  values  when  a dichotomous 

independent  variable  is  evenly  distributed  across  categories  and  the  dependent  variable  is 
highly  skewed. 

^ Descriptions  of  the  variables  used  in  this  extension  of  Nice  can  be  found  in  Appendix  A. 
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In  order  to  compensate  for  the  weakness  of  these  two  statistics,  I have  utilized  a 
bivariate  logistic  regression  in  this  extension.  By  applying  logisitic  regression,  a method 
of  analysis  intended  to  correct  for  the  problems  of  skewed,  small  n data,  to  his 
multivariate  model  of  abortion  clinic  bombings  I am  able  to  indicate  some  correlation 
between  the  independent  and  dependent  variables.  The  n for  this  model  is  forty-four. 

The  reason  for  the  seven  missing  cases  is  that  four  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  do 
not  disagregate  homicides  into  male  and  female.  Also,  the  political  competition  variable 
is  missing  data  for  three  states  with  non-partisan  legislative  elections  (two  of  which 
overlap  with  the  missing  female  homicide  data).  Moreover,  I am  able  to  provide  some 
empirical  support  to  Nice’s  hypotheses  and  their  theoretical  premises,  as  well  as  the 
ability  of  the  model  to  accurately  predict  abortion  clinic  bombings  (Table  4). 
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Table  4:  The  Cross-Sectional  Model 


Comprehensive  logistic  regression  of  models  of  abortion  clinic  bombings 

Variables 

Model  - All  Predictors 

1 ) Social  Controls 

Population  growth 

-12.84*  (7.13) 

Metropolitan  population 

.04  (.06) 

Crime  Rate 

.0007  (.0008) 

2)  Instrumental  Behavior 

Abortion  rate  ' 

.21*  (.13) 

Partial  birth  abortion  ban  vote 

.81  (1.01) 

3)  State  Orientation 

Female  homicide  rate 

1.33  (.96) 

Reported  rapes 

-.11  (.07) 

4)  Religion  and  Public  Opinion 

Percentage  Catholic,  Baptist,  or  Mormon 

-.31**  (.16) 

Electoral  conservatism 

-.04  (.03) 

5)  Modes  of  conventional  participation 

Party  competition 

-.19*  (.11) 

Voter  turnout 

.04  (.13) 

6)  Economic  conditions 

Per  capita  income 

-25.18(17.10) 

Unemployment  rate 

-1.54*  (.87) 

Median  income 

-.0001  (.0009) 

Summary  Statistics 

-2  log  likelihood  (begin) 

51.563 

-2  log  likelihood  (end) 

29.101 

% observed 

70.45% 

% correctly  predicted  - overall 

90.91% 

*p  <.10 

**p  < .05 

Entries  are  unstandardized  logistic  regression  coefficients.  Standard  Errors  in 
parentheses.  N=44  for  all  models. 
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Findings  from  the  Cross-Sectional  Model 

The  results  of  the  logistic  regression  presented  in  Table  2 indicate  that  Nice’s 
model  is  able  to  predict  the  likelihood  of  abortion  clinic  bombings  with  a fair  degree  of 
accuracy  (90.91%).  This  is  especially  noteworthy  as  the  baseline  prediction  of  the  model 
is  only  70.45%.  Moreover,  several  of  the  explanatory  variables  are  significant  at  either 
the  .05  or  .10  levels.  Of  the  significant  variables  at  the  .10  level  - abortion  and  party 
competition  - indicate  support  for  Nice’s  instrumental  violence  hypotheses.  The 
unemployment  variable  is  negative  and  significant  which  would  seem  to  contradict 
Nice’s  relative  deprivation  hypotheses. 

The  variable  that  shows  significance  at  the  .05  level  — religion  - provides  support 
for  social  control  and  instrumental  hypotheses,  but  not  in  the  manner  that  Nice  predicted. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  variable  is  negative  and  significant.  This  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  in  those  places  where  members  of  pro-life  denominations  are  in  the  minority 
there  is  a greater  frequency  of  abortion  clinic  bombings.  It  would  seem  that  in  states 
where  members  of  pro-life  denominations  are  a minority,  some  of  them  may  attempt  to 
impose  their  denominational  norms  on  the  rest  of  the  populace  through  violence  (a 
contextually  bounded  instrumental  action).  This  conception  of  social  control  and 
resolution  of  conflict  structure,  one  that  focuses  less  on  control  by  the  state  on  the 
populace  and  more  on  the  attempt  to  promote  norm  based  control  by  one  group  on  others 
and  society,  is  consistent  with  criminological  arguments  for  the  use  of  violence  (Black 
1976,  1984). 

It  should  not  be  surprising  that  when  those  adhering  to  religions  with  strong 
prolife  positions  find  themselves  a minority  among  those  who  do  not,  that  frustration  over 
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the  issues  of  abortion  would  set  in  and  violence  would  become  a more  acceptable  option 
for  some.  This  should  be  even  more  so  in  areas  where  party  competition  is  very  strong 
indicating  that  neither  party  wants  to  alienate  mainstream  voters  over  a largely  divisive 
issue  such  as  abortion.  Moreover  the  increase  in  individual  disconectedness  that  occurs 
as  a byproduct  to  population  change  is  likely  to  lead  some  individuals  to  deviant  means  in 
order  to  achieve  their  ends.  This  is  true  in  places  where  groups  perceive  themselves  as 
being  in  the  minority,  especially  a marginalized  majority.  Often  these  movements  couch 
their  messages  in  black  and  white  terms  and  once  an  individual  has  become  an  adherent 
through  identity  attachment  he  or  she  rigidly  conforms  to  the  new  subcultural  norms.  If 
the  subcultural  norms  describe  abortion  as  infanticide  and  sin  it  is  likely  that  some 
individuals  will  attempt  to  use  whatever  means  necessary  to  enforce  them.  As  a result 
some  will  engage  in  political  violence  and  terrorism  to  bring  about  and  end  to  abortion. 
The  resort  to  force  and  violence  is  a resort  to  one  type  of  strategic  behavior  that  may  not 
reflect  the  instrumental  choices  of  the  other  members,  or  even  the  majority  of  the 
movement.  In  fact  most  members  of  the  pro-life  movement  have  consistently  chosen 
normative,  nonviolent,  legal  means  of  resolving  the  dispute  over  the  legality  of  abortion. 

It  is  also  likely  that  in  areas  where  pro-lifers  are  the  majority  they  exert  a norming 
effect  on  the  most  extreme  elements  of  their  community.  In  other  words  the  larger  the 
pro-life  community,  the  greater  the  amount  of  definitions  favorable  for  normative 
behavior  and  unfavorable  for  deviant  behavior.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  pro-life 
movement,  when  a majority,  is  going  to  be  better  connected  to  the  society,  polity,  and 
economy  that  surrounds  it.  As  a result  pro-lifers  are  more  likely  to  have  a greater  number 
of  strong  associational  attachments  that  promote  normative  behavior.  The  norming 
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influence  upon  the  most  extreme  elements  of  the  pro-life  movement  is  also  the  result  of 
the  majority’s  ability  to  bring  about  change  through  legitimate  means.  It  is  therefore  not 
necessary  to  adopt  illicit,  illegal,  and  politically  violent  activity  to  achieve  the  goals  of  the 
pro-life  movement. 

The  results  may  also  suggest  that  religious  identity  at  the  denominational  level  is 
a predisposing  factor  for  anti-abortion  violence.  It  may  be,  however,  that  those  states 
with  the  greatest  concentration  of  pro-lifers  have  placed  enough  effective  limits  on 
abortion  that  violence  is  retarded.  As  a result  the  violent  members  of  the  pro-life 
movement  take  their  activity  to  those  states  with  fewer  restrictions.  Utah,  the  only  state 
with  a Mormon  majority,  is  a good  example  of  this.  It  has  numerous  restrictions  on 
abortion  and  few  incidents  of  abortion  clinic  violence.  New  York  and  California,  states 
with  fewer  restrictions,  have  seen  higher  rates  of  anti-abortion  terrorism.  A contrary 
example,  however,  is  Florida.  Florida,  a state  with  a large  concentration  of  Catholics  and 
Southern  Baptists,  has  repeatedly  placed  a number  of  restrictions  on  abortion.  These 
restrictions  are  the  result  of  both  legislative  activity  and  gubernatorial  order.  While  many 
of  them  have  been  overturned  a good  portion  have  been  implemented.  Yet  Florida  has 
one  of  the  highest  incident  rates  of  anti-abortion  terrorism  in  the  country.  Moreover, 
some  of  the  politically  and  religiously  most  conservative  areas  of  the  state,  such  as 
Pensacola  and  Ocala,  have  seen  the  highest  levels  of  anti-abortion  violence.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  this,  at  least  in  Pensacola,  is  that  it  was  targeted  by  the  rescue  portion  of  the 
pro-life  movement.  As  a result  a great  amount  of  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  in  regard 
to  the  few  abortion  providers  in  this  relatively  conservative  part  of  Florida. 
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The  overall  results  from  the  quantitative  analysis  are  promising.  The  evolutionary 
model  indicates  that  resources,  opportunity,  and  the  dissemination  of  definitions  are  all 
related  to  anti-abortion  terrorism.  The  cross-sectional  model  provides  some  limited 
support  for  the  identity  variable,  as  the  percentage  of  Mormons,  Catholics,  and  Baptists 
are  related  to  where  anti-abortion  violence  occurs.  It  may  be  that  qualitative  analysis  can 
better  capture  the  importance  of  religion  and  identity,  as  well  as  strain,  in  relation  to  anti- 
abortion terrorism.  In  the  next  chapter  four  case  studies  are  presented.  These  case 
studies  are  intended  to  help  flesh  out  the  results  from  the  quantitative  model. 


CHAPTER  4 

LEADERLESS  RESISTANCE,  SIX  DEGREES  OF  SHELLEY  SHANNON,  & THE 

ARMY  OF  G-D 

Up  to  this  point,  the  discussion  has  mostly  centered  around  terrorism  as  a 
collective  phenomena.  This  chapter,  however,  focuses  on  the  individual  terrorist.  The 
four  case  studies  presented  will  allow  me  to  flesh  out  several  important  parts  of  the 
interdisciplinary  theory  of  terrorism  that  could  not  be  adequately  measured  in  a 
quantitative  manner.  For  instance  the  case  studies  will  provide  details  into  the  primary 
identity  associations  of  four  anti-abortion  terrorists,  which  should  help  to  flesh  out  the 
quantitative  results.  It  will  demonstrate  how  subcultural  identification  and  strain  are 
related  to  terrorism.  The  case  studies  will  also  present  and  examine  a number  of  the  pro- 
life definitions  and  ideational  motivations  that  serve  to  motivate  and  justify  their 
behavior,  but  could  not  be  captured  and  tested  in  the  quantitative  model.  That  is,  the 
identity  and  strain  variables  capture  an  effect,  but  it  is  necessary  to  employ  thick 
description  to  see  what  they  mean.  Moreover,  the  cases  will  allow  for  a more  thorough 
examination  of  the  strain  variable.  The  four  cases  are  Michael  Griffin  and  Paul  Hill  - the 
Pensacola  murderers,  Rachelle  “Shelley”  Shannon  - the  Wichita  assailant,  and  Eric 
Robert  Rudolph  - the  Centennial  Park  Bomber.  Before  getting  into  the  cases,  however,  I 
will  first  discuss  the  concept  of  leaderless  resistance,  the  preferred  anti-abortion  terrorist 
method  of  operation.  This  is  necessary  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is  that  the  manner  in 
which  terrorists  operate  has  change  from  the  1960s  and  1970s.  Gone  are  the  terrorist 
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cells  tied  tightly  together  in  a hierarchical  organizational  structure.  This  has  been 
replaced  by  individuals  or  small  groups  who  violently  act  out  the  ideational  imperatives 
of  the  movements  that  they  are  attached  to  (Barkun  1994).  The  second  is  that  anti- 
abortion terrorists,  like  most  of  the  terrorists  of  the  1980s  and  1990s,  operate  in  this 
manner. 

Leaderless  Resistance 

Most  contemporary  terrorism,  as  evidenced  by  recent  events  in  the  US  (both  al- 
Qaeda  and  abortion  related  incidents),  the  Middle  East,  and  in  Southeast  Asia,  is  based  on 
the  concept  of  leaderless  resistance.  Leaderless  resistance  is  based  on  the  premise  that 
the  terrorist(s)  take  actions  that  are  related  to,  but  independent  of  others  that  belong  to  the 
same  group  and  movement.  This  operating  procedure,  originally  developed  by  Louis 
Beam  and  other  US  extremists,  has  been  adopted  by  most,  if  not  all,  terrorist  groups 
(Barkun  1994).  As  noted  above,  individual  terrorists,  or  small  groups  of  them,  learn  that 
their  violent  behavior  is  acceptable  from  the  ideational  resources  of  the  movement  that 
they  belong  to.  This  definition  creation  occurs  when  a movement’s  ideational  resources 
are  misapplied.  They  then  seek  to  resolve  and  redress  their  grievances  in  a violent 
manner.  Leaderless  resistance  has  become  the  method  of  choice,  because  it  reduces  the 
chance  that  law  enforcement  will  be  able  to  capture  and  dismantle  an  entire  terrorist 
group,  network,  or  movement  through  the  apprehension  of  a few  individuals.  The  use  of 
this  operational  method  makes  a small  group  of  perpetrators  and  planners  the  central  unit 
of  terrorism.  This  means  that  very  few  people  are  ever  involved  in  any  given  incident. 
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There  is  evidence  to  indicate  that  abortion  clinic  violence  fits  the  parameters  of 
leaderless  resistance.  This  strategy  seems  to  have  worked.  Despite  efforts  by  law 
enforcement  to  link  abortion  clinic  violence  to  a violently  extremist  pro-life  conspiracy, 
federal  investigators,  from  both  the  FBI  and  the  ATF,  have  failed  to  prove  the  conspiracy 
theory  (Risen  and  Thomas  1998,  “An  Unlikely  Terrorist”  2001).  The  reason,  consistent 
with  the  leaderless  resistance  concept,  is  that  those  who  have  engaged  in  abortion  clinic 
violence  appear  to  act  either  alone  or  with  the  assistance  of  only  a select  few 
accomplices.  Moreover,  many  of  these  accomplices  have  been  able  to  avoid  prosecution 
by  claiming  that  they  thought  they  were  providing  logistical  help  for  clinic  protests,  not 
acts  of  terrorism  (Risen  and  Thomas  1998,  “An  Unlikely  Terrorist”  2001,  Callahan 
1994).  Furthermore,  at  many  of  the  most  recent  and  high  profile  prosecutions,  those  of 
Griffin,  Hill,  and  Shannon,  the  defendants  repeatedly  refused  to  answer  questions  about 
who  else  may  have  been  involved  in  the  planning  of  their  crimes  (“An  Unlikely 
Terrorist”  2001,  Risen  1994). 

The  spread  of  ideas  and  justifications  for  extreme  and  violent  behavior  is  the 
hallmark  of  leaderless  resistance.  The  pro-life  movement,  especially  its  most  violent  and 
reactionary'  elements,  have  established  a number  of  newsletters,  books,  and  Internet  sites 
that  provide  graphic  details  of  abortions.  This  material  presents  the  most  inflammatory  of 
pro-life  rhetoric,  including  America’s  fall  from  grace  because  of  the  sin  of  abortion,  as 
well  as  indicating  appropriate  (i.e.  extremist)  courses  of  action.^  For  instance,  John  Salvi, 
the  young  Catholic  who  murdered  abortion  clinic  staff  members  in  Massachusetts  was  an 


' The  term  reactionary  refers  to  the  reaction  of  members  of  the  movement  to  current  social  and  political 
events.  The  reaction  is  often  an  attempt  to  return  to  an  idealized  past. 

Chapter  five,  a content  analysis  of  different  pro-life  internet  material,  goes  into  this  topic  in  great  detail. 
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avid  reader  of  Human  Life  International,  an  extremist  Catholic  pro-life  newsletter 
(Berlett  and  Lyons  2000).  Both  Michael  Bray  and  Joseph  Shiedler  have  written  manuals 
that  delineate  how  to  disrupt  and  damage  abortion  clinics  (Risen  and  Thomas  1998). 
Shelley  Shannon  edited  the  Army  of  G-d  “Handbook”  for  its  anonymous  author  (Risen 
and  Thomas  1998,  “An  Unlikely  Terrorist”  2001). 

There  are  also  a number  of  websites  that  contain  lists,  or  links  to  lists,  of  abortion 
service  providers,  doctors,  support  personnel,  attorneys,  and  judges  (members  of  the 
latter  two  have  argued  either  the  pro-choice  position  or  ruled  against  the  constitutionality 
of  pro-life  legislation  or  presided  over  trials  of  pro-life  activists  and  terrorists). 

Moreover,  they  provide,  whenever  possible,  business  and  home  addresses,  where  the 
individuals  worship,  where  the  children  go  to  school,  and  other  personal  information 
(www.creatorsgallery.com).  Other  websites,  like  that  of  Pro-life  of  Virginia,  contain  Paul 
Hill’s  petition  justifying  homicide  to  prevent  abortion,  as  well  as  the  Army  of  G-d 
“Handbook”  (www.armyofgod.com/index.html).  This  production,  promotion,  and 
proliferation  of  extremist  material  detailing  a list  of  non-negotiable  grievances  and  the 
possible  solutions  to  them  has  become  the  hallmark  of  extremist  and  reactionary 
movements  worldwide.  The  similarity  between  the  extremist  pro-life  websites,  other 
American  extremist  websites,  and  the  websites  of  other  extremist  movements  around  the 
world  is  very  interesting.  Those  who  are  proposing  and  promoting  deviant  definitions 
and  ideational  material  are  able  to  claim  that  they  are  exorcising  their  first  amendment 
rights  to  free  speech  and  do  not  engage  in  violence  (Lacayo  1994). 
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The  Six  Degrees  of  Shelley  Shannon 

In  1993  a new  tactic  of  violent  pro-life  behavior  appeared:  murder.  On  March  10, 
1993  Michael  Griffin,  a swing-shift  factory  worker  living  in  Pensacola,  left  work  and 
went  to  join  a protest  at  an  abortion  clinic.  Rather  than  actually  engaging  in  the 
demonstration  in  front  of  the  clinic,  Griffin  went  around  the  back  and  shot  Dr.  David 
Gunn  as  he  got  out  of  his  vehicle  (Rainie  1993).  Griffin  seemed  an  unlikely  candidate  to 
commit  an  act  of  anti-abortion  violence.  Griffin  had  been  bom  and  raised  in  Pensacola. 
He  joined  the  navy  out  of  high  school,  eventually  got  married,  and  returned  to  Pensacola 
in  1987  (Gray  1993).  Griffin  and  his  wife  had  experienced  some  marital  problems,  but 
they  were  able  to  reconcile  and  go  forward  in  their  marriage  (Risen  and  Thomas  1998). 

Griffin  had  not  been  heavily  involved  in  the  pro-life  movement  until  a month  or 
so  before  he  shot  Dr.  Gunn.  At  that  time  he  met  the  Reverend  John  Burt  while  doing 
some  freelance  carpentry  at  Burt’s  home  for  wayward  and  troubled  young  women  (Risen 
and  Thomas  1998).  Burt,  a former  Klansmen,  ran  a strict  pietistic  ministry  that  focused, 
among  other  things,  on  the  issue  of  abortion.  Shortly  after  completing  the  carpentry  job, 
the  Griffin  family  joined  Burt  s Church.  It  was  at  this  point  that  Griffin  was  first  exposed 
to  Burt’s  extremist  views  of  abortion  and  those  who  make  it  available  (Wilkie  97,  ‘An 
Unlikely  Terrorisf’  2001,  Prewitt  and  Blanchard  1993).  Within  a month  of  making  his 
commitment  to  the  pro-life  cause,  Griffin  found  himself  charged  with  first  degree  murder 
and  awaiting  trial.  It  seems  that  in  a very  short  space  of  time  Griffin  became  consumed 
with  the  issue  of  abortion  and  Burt's  extremist  and  reactionary  solutions  to  it.  For 
instance,  shortly  before  he  murdered  Dr.  Gunn,  Griffin  had  assisted  Burt  and  others  in 
hanging  an  effigy  of  the  doctor  in  Burt’s  garage  (Risen  and  Thomas  1998). 
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Griffin’s  trial  became  a semi-spectacle.  Moreover,  his  trial  revealed  the 
connections  between  those  promoting  and  those  engaging  in  violent  action.  John  Burt 
appeared  at  the  trial  every  day,  using  it  as  a forum  to  picket  and  protest.  He  was  not, 
however,  the  only  one.  Many  of  the  leaders  of  Operation  Rescue,  such  as  Terry,  Burnett, 
and  Foreman,  either  made  appearances  at  the  trial  or  media  appearances  about  the  trial  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  (Rainie  1993,  Risen  and  Thomas  1998).  Many  of  these  rescue 
leaders,  such  as  Randall  Terry  and  Don  Treshman,  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  no  babies 
died  at  Gunn’s  clinic  that  day  (Lacayo  1993,  Rainie  1993).  One  of  the  most  interesting 
developments  at  Griffin’s  trial  was  the  presence  of  the  then  unknown  professional  pro- 
life activist,  Paul  Hill. 

Hill  grew  up  in  Coral  Gables,  Florida.  By  all  accounts  he  was  raised  in  a middle 
class  American  environment  (Risen  and  Thomas  1998).  At  the  age  of  seventeen, 
however,  he  rebelled  against  parental  authority  and  underwent  a religious  conversion.  He 
then  went  to  Belhaven  College  and  the  Reformed  Theological  Seminary  where  he 
received  an  ordination  as  a Presbyterian  minister.  At  RTS,  Hill  was  mentored  by  Greg 
Bahnsen,  a leader  in  the  early  Christian  Reconstructionist  movement  that  is  currently 
fighting  for  control  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  America  (Risen  and  Thomas  1998, 
Confederates  in  the  Pulpit”  2001).  Hill  eventually  moved  to  Pensacola  after  being 
expelled  from  a ministerial  position  (“Life  and  Death:  Abortion”  1994)^.  Hill  began 
picketing  abortion  clinics  shortly  before  Griffin  murdered  Gunn,  however,  he  emerged 

from  Gunn’s  trial  as  one  of  the  most  well  known  advocates  for  the  use  of  force  to  stop 
abortion. 


is  unclear  as  to  exactly  why  Paul  Hill  was  expelled  from  his  pulpit.  The  impression  is  that  his  focus  on 
pro-life  issues,  to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  all  else,  made  the  congregation  uncomfortable. 
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Hill  used  Griffin’s  trial  as  a pulpit.  Shortly  after  Gunn  was  murdered,  he  wrote  an 
essay  that  justified  the  use  of  homicide  to  stop  abortions  (‘An  Unlikely  Terrorist”  2001). 
Moreover,  he  used  the  publicity  of  the  trial  to  make  appearances  on  national  television 
broadcasts  and  to  circulate  his  essay,  as  a petition,  throughout  pro-life  circles  (Risen  and 
Thomas  1998).  A copy  of  Hill’s  essay  made  its  way  to  Rachelle  “Shelley”  Shannon. 
Shannon  was  a housewife  and  homemaker  from  Grants  Pass,  Oregon.  Her  husband,  a 
former  marine,  worked  in  construction  up  and  down  the  West  Coast.  Often  when  her 
husband  was  out  of  town,  Shelley  Shannon  would  take  her  daughter  Angi  to  protest  at 
abortion  clinics  (Risen  1994).  Shannon  eventually  graduated  from  civil  disobedience  to 

anti-abortion  terrorism  when  she  began  to  firebomb  West  Coast  abortion  clinics  (Balzar 
1993). 

Shannon,  like  Griffin,  also  seems  an  unlikely  terrorist.  She  came  from  a broken 
home,  her  stepfather  committed  suicide  when  she  was  a teen,  and  she  conceived  her 
eldest  child,  Angi,  out  of  wedlock  during  a one  night  stand  (“An  Unlikely  Terrorist” 

2001).  She  met  her  husband,  David,  while  she  was  pregnant  with  Angi  and  they 
eventually  married.  Shannon  had  a “bom  again”  experience  while  David  was  in  the 
Marine  Corp  (Risen  and  Thomas  1998).  After  he  completed  his  service  they  made  their 
way  to  Oregon.  Once  in  Grant’s  Pass  Shelley  immersed  herself  ever  deeper  in  religion. 
Shannon  was  first  exposed  to  the  pro-life  movement  in  Oregon  when  someone  gave  her 
some  of  Operation  Rescue’s  promotional  material.  She  eventually  took  part  in  Operation 
Rescue’s  “Summer  of  Mercy”  demonstrations  and  essentially  became  a full  time  pro-life 
activist  and  clinic  blockader  (Balzar  1993).  In  the  early  1990s  Shannon  moved  on  to 
more  extreme  forms  of  protest  - firebombing  abortion  clinics  (Risen  1 994).  At  this  time 
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she  seems  to  have  obtained  a copy  of  the  Army  of  G-d  Handbook,  which  contains 
operational  details  for  engaging  in  acts  of  abortion  clinic  violence.  She  also  began  to 
keep  a coded  journal  of  her  activities,  referring  to  herself  as  “Shaggywest-AOG”  (“An 
Unlikely  Terrorist”  2001,  Risen  and  Thomas  1998). 

Shannon’s  final  act  of  anti-abortion  terrorism  was  the  attempted  murder  of  Dr. 
George  Tiller  in  Wichita,  Kansas  on  August  14,  1993.  Shannon  obtained  a twenty-five 
caliber  semi-automatic  handgun  and  traveled  forty  hours  by  bus  to  Oklahoma  City.  She 
rented  a car  at  the  Oklahoma  City  airport  and  drove  the  remainder  of  the  way  to  Tiller’s 
clinic  in  Wichita.  Once  there  she  tried  to  gain  access  to  Dr.  Tiller  by  posing  as  a 
prospective  patient.  When  she  could  not  find  Tiller,  she  went  outside,  changed  her 
appearance,  and  joined  the  other  protesters  and  demonstrators.  When  she  noticed  that  Dr. 
Tiller’s  car  was  leaving  the  clinic  she  fired  several  shots  directly  into  the  vehicle  and  then 
fled  the  scene.  Shannon  was  apprehended  at  the  rental  car  return  in  Oklahoma  City.  She 
was  charged  with  attempted  first-degree  murder.  She  threw  a tantrum  when  she  learned 
that  Dr.  Tiller  had  survived  the  attack  (“An  Unlikely  Terrorist”  2001,  Risen  and  Thomas 
1998,  Risen  1994,  Balzar  1993). 

Shannon’s  trial,  like  Griffin’s,  brought  out  a number  of  pro-life  leaders,  activists, 
and  demonstrators.  Paul  Hill,  listed  by  Shannon  on  her  prison  visitor’s  list  as  her 
chaplain,  was  one  of  them.  At  her  trial  the  government  tried  to  pursue  its  theory  that 
there  is  an  extremist  pro-life  conspiracy  behind  the  acts  of  anti-abortion  terrorism. 

Despite  finding  Shannon’s  cache  of  pro-life  materials,  manuals,  and  her  journal  buried 
behind  her  Oregon  home  they  were  unable  to  do  so.  Shannon  refused  to  provide  details 
of  who  she  kept  in  contact  with.  When  confronted  with  correspondence  between  other 
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violent  members  of  the  pro-life  movement  and  herself,  she  also  refused  to  be 
forthcoming.'*  Moreover,  she  refused  to  identify  the  pro-life  activist  who  lent  her  the  gun 
used  to  shoot  Dr.  Tiller.  In  the  end,  Shelley  Shannon  was  convicted  of  attempted  first 
degree  murder,  but  the  government  was  unable  to  get  any  further  information  to  support 
its  belief  that  anti-abortion  terrorism  is  the  result  of  a criminal  conspiracy  (Risen  1994, 

An  Unlikely  Terrorist  2001).  Angi  Shannon  was  subsequently  arrested  for  sending  a 
death  threat  to  a physician  who  performs  abortions.  She  was  prosecuted  and  sentenced  to 
four  years  in  prison  (“An  Unlikely  Terrorist”  2001,  Risen  and  Thomas  1998).  Federal 
investigators  and  prosecutors  offered  Shelley  a deal:  they  would  reduce  Angi’s  sentence 
if  Shelley  would  cooperate  in  their  ongoing  investigation.  Shelley  Shannon  refused  the 
government’s  offer  (“An  Unlikely  Terrorist”  2001). 

Within  several  months  of  Shannon’s  attempted  murder  of  George  Tiller,  and 
before  her  own  trial  concluded,  Paul  Hill  also  stopped  being  a normative  activist  and  took 
up  the  gun.  Hill,  who  had  stated,  in  regard  to  Shelley  Shannon,  that:  “violence  is  not  my 
calling;  I use  the  weapon  of  the  spirit  and  pray  for  people  like  Shelley  Shannon”  (Risen 
1994),  apparently  decided  that  he  needed  to  change  tactics.  Hill  essentially  decided  that 
the  justification  for  homicide  that  he  had  proposed  almost  a year  before  for  Michael 
Griffin,  and  later  applied  to  Shelley  Shannon,  also  applied  to  him.  On  the  morning  of 
July  29'^  1994  Paul  Hill  staked  out  the  entrance  to  the  Pensacola  Ladies  Center  and 
waited  for  the  arrival  of  Dr.  John  Beyerd  Britton.  When  the  truck  containing  Britton  and 
his  escorts  arrived.  Hill  fired  his  shotgun  into  it.  Dr.  Britton  and  one  of  his  escorts,  James 
Barrett  were  killed.  Barrett’s  wife  was  wounded,  but  survived  the  attack  (Ashcoff  1 998). 

^This  conespondence  includes  letters  of  support  to  Michael  Griffin,  to  and  from  John  Brockhoeft  - a clinic 
bomber,  Paul  Hill’s  essay/petition  on  justifiable  homicide,  and  letters  to  and  from  Michael  and  Joan  Bray, 
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Hill  was  apprehended  as  he  fled  the  scene.  He  was  found  to  have  large  numbers  of  extra 
shotgun  shells  secreted  on  his  body  (Risen  and  Thomas  1998).  Hill  was  charged  with 
two  counts  of  murder,  as  well  as  one  count  of  attempted  murder,  tried,  convicted  and 
eventually  sentenced  to  death.  The  judge  who  presided  over  his  trial.  Judge  Frank  Bell,  is 
listed  in  the  Their  Shylocks  section  on  Neal  Horsely’s  Nuremberg  Files  website. 

There  have  been  several  other  murders  of  abortion  clinic  physicians  and  personnel 
since  Paul  Hill  killed  Dr.  Britton  and  James  Barrett.  John  Salvi,  a young  Catholic  from 
Boston  was  responsible  for  murdering  two  receptionists  when  he  shot  up  abortion  clinics 
in  Massachusetts  and  Virginia.  He  later  committed  suicide  in  prison.  James  “Atomic 
Dog  Kopp,  who  sniped  Dr.  Barnett  Slepian,  is  also  believed  to  be  responsible  for  several 
other  shootings  in  New  York  and  Canada  (www.fbi.gov).  Kopp,  a longtime  pro-life 
activist  originally  tied  to  the  rescue  portion  of  the  movement,  was  apprehended  last  year 
in  France.  Extradition  proceedings  are  ongoing.  The  most  sensational  anti-abortion 
terrorism  since  Paul  Hill’s  shootings  in  Pensacola,  however,  have  been  bombings  by  Eric 
Robert  Rudolph,  the  most  wanted  member  of  the  Army  of  G-d. 

Eric  Robert  Rudolph  and  The  Army  of  G-D 

Eric  Robert  Rudolph  was  bom  in  south  Florida  and  grew  up  in  North  Carolina. 
Rudolph  was  exposed  to  the  anti-Semitic  and  racial  religious  message  of  Christian 
Identity  at  an  early  age  (“Running  with  Rudolph”  Winter  2001).  ^ Eric’s  mother,  a 

among  others. 

* Christian  Identity  is  an  extremist,  white  supremacist  offshoot  of  Pentacostaiism.  It  fuses  Anglo- 
Israehtism,  the  belief  that  whites  are  the  true  Israel  and  the  real  Chosen  People  and  that  the  US  is  the  real 
promised  land  of  milk  and  honey,  with  the  belief  that  Jews  are  the  children  of  Satan.  Moreover  the  Jews 
are  engaged  m a conspiracy,  along  with  their  non-human  minions.  Blacks,  Hispanics,  Asians,  indigenous 
people,  and  people  of  mixed  ethnicity,  to  strip  whites  of  their  heavenly  birth  right  and  establish  Satan’s  rule 
on  earth.  For  more  information  please  see  Barkun  (1994). 
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lapsed  Catholic,  took  Eric  and  his  brother  to  live  in  Identity  minister  Dan  Cayman’s 
compound  in  1984.  Upon  their  return  to  North  Carolina,  Rudolph  began  to  associate  with 
Nord  Davis,  another  Identity  minister  (“Running  with  Rudolph”  Winter  2001).  Given  the 
anti-Semitic,  homophobic,  anti-government  theology  of  Christian  Identity  it  should  not 
be  surprising  that  Rudolph  is  wanted  for  the  1 996  bombings  at  Centennial  Olympic  Park, 
two  Atlanta  area  homosexual  nightclubs,  and  an  abortion  clinic  in  Birmingham.  A law 
enforcement  officer  and  a clinic  worker  were  killed  in  the  Alabama  bombings  (Warner 
2000). 

Rudolph  never  directly  accepted  credit  for  any  of  these  bombings,  instead  credit 
was  taken  by  the  Army  of  G-d  {CNN  Presents  2/17/02).  Forensic  inquiry,  however, 
eventually  tied  Rudolph  to  all  four  bombings.  Rudolph  eventually  disappeared  and  is 
believed  to  be  hiding  somewhere  off  of  the  Appalachian  Trail  in  rural  North  Carolina 
(Pressley  2000).  Authorities  originally  believed  that  he  was  responsible  for  an  additional 
bombing  in  1999,  but  later  determined  that  it  was  the  work  of  someone  else  (Sack  1999). 
Rudolph’s  former  sister-in-law,  recently  interviewed  by  the  Southern  Poverty  Law 
Center,  indicates  that  several  factors  probably  contributed  to  Rudolph’s  bombing 
campaign  (“Running  with  Rudolph”  2001).  These  include  his  belief  that  whites  were 
becoming  an  endangered  minority  (the  clinic  bombing),  finding  out  his  younger  brother 
was  gay  (the  nightclub  bombings),  and  his  antigovemment  views  and  lingering  hostilities 
over  the  failure  to  make  it  into  the  Special  Forces  (the  Olympic  Park  Bombing).  Other 
than  his  ties  to  the  Christian  Identity  movement,  it  is  unclear  exactly  how  Rudolph  is  tied 
to  the  Army  of  G-d.  One  of  the  more  interesting  links  that  seem  to  tie  Rudolph  to  the 
Army  of  G-d  is  found  on  Neal  Horsely’s  website,  the  Nuremberg  Files.  At  this  site. 
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Horsely  had  dedicated  an  entire  section  to  Eric  Robert  Rudolph  and  the  Army  of  G-d 
(WWW.  chri  stiangal  lery . com) . 

The  true  nature  of  the  Army  of  G-d  is  still  not  clear.  Federal  investigators  seem 
convinced  that  it  is  a tangible  network  of  individuals  who  promote,  plan,  and  engage  in 
violence  ( An  Unlikely  Terrorist”  2001).  Like  any  criminal  enterprise,  not  everyone 
involved  is  engaging  in  violence;  some  are  planning  and  some  are  promoting  it. 

Members  of  the  pro-life  movement,  both  those  that  have  engaged  in  violence,  as  well  as 
those  who  have  written  materials  that  seem  to  promote  it,  either  dismiss  the  conspiracy  or 
refuse  to  comment  on  it  (Risen  and  Thomas  1998,  “An  Unlikely  Terrorist”  2001).  It  may 
be  that  the  entire  concept  of  the  Army  of  G-d  has  developed  to  draw  suspicion  away  from 
individual  activists  and  terrorists.  When  an  act  of  violence  occurs  perhaps  the  Army  of 
G-d  is  credited  in  order  to  throw  investigators  off 

More  likely,  however,  there  is  a network  of  individuals  who  are  responsible  for 
anti-abortion  terrorism.  This  network  may  not  meet  the  legal  standard  of  a criminal 
conspiracy,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  it  does  not  exist.  A group  of  pro-life  leaders  and 
activists  have  developed  a theological  and  ideological  justification  of  violence.  These 
definitions  and  ideational  resources  began  to  appear  in  the  late  1980s  and  early  1990s. 
Much  of  this  material  is  derived  from  a pietistic  Charismatic  form  of  religion.  The  Bible 
is  parsed  in  order  to  derive  specific  condemnation  of  abortion  and  to  justify  violence  to 
stop  it.  Paul  Hill’s  essay  unjustifiable  homicide  is  a good  example  of  this.  Moreover, 
many  of  the  individuals  involved  in  promoting  these  viewpoints,  as  well  as  those  who 
have  committed  the  most  high  profile  acts  of  anti-abortion  terrorism  seem  to  have  only 
one  primary  identity  association;  the  pro-life  movement. 
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Leaders  of  the  rescue/confrontational  wing  of  the  pro-life  movement  such  as 
Schiedler,  the  Brays,  the  Terrys,  Foreman,  Burnett,  Burt,  and  Treshman,  Hill,  and 
Horsely  are  professional  pro-life  activists.  This  is  essentially  what  they  do  for  a living. 
Moreover,  their  families  are  also  heavily  involved  in  the  movement.  Among  those  who 
have  committed  the  most  sensational  and  highest  profile  acts  of  abortion  clinic  violence 
many  seem  to  be  completely  immersed  in  the  pro-life  movement.  The  Griffins,  both 
husband  and  wife,  became  very  involved  in  the  movement  in  a very  short  period  of  time. 
Paul  Hill  and  Shelley  Shannon  were  essentially  professional  activists.  James  Kopp  and 
Clayton  Lee  Waagner  have  spent  years  on  the  run  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  capture  in  order 
to  continue  their  acts  of  violence.  The  only  major  anti-abortion  terrorist  who  caimot  be 
tightly  tied  to  the  movement  prior  to  his  actions  is  Eric  Robert  Rudolph.  While  the  truth 
of  Rudolph  s involvement,  as  well  as  the  motivation  for  his  crimes,  will  not  be  known 
until  he  is  apprehended.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Eric  Robert  Rudolph  of  the  Army  of  G-d 
is  really  a member  of  an  army  of  one. 

These  four  cases  demonstrate  a part  of  the  interdisciplinary  theory  of  terrorism 
that  was  not  adequately  displayed  in  the  quantitative  analysis  - identity.  Each  individual 
profiled  here,  as  well  as  several  mentioned  in  passing,  all  developed  their  violent  pro-life 
positions  out  of  their  religious  identities.  Moreover,  each  had  narrowed  his  or  her 
identity  until  they  became  almost  uni-dimensional.  Gunn,  Shannon,  and  Hill  all 
immersed  themselves  in  deinstitutionalized,  charismatic  forms  of  Protestantism.  These 
forms  of  Protestantism  focused  virtually  the  whole  of  the  Christian  message  on  the  issue 
of  abortion  and  the  concept  of  pro-life.  The  justifications  for  violence  written  by  Hill  and 
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Others  was  based  on  parsing  the  Christian  religious  tradition  in  order  to  support  extremist 
anti-abortion  behavior. 

Rudolph’s  anti-abortion  violence  can  also  be  tied  to  his  identity.  His 
indoctrination  into,  and  adoption  of,  Christian  Identity  tenets  narrowed  his  ideational 
resources  and  provided  him  with  a set  of  definitions  that  justified  his  actions.  If  he  did  in 
fact  bomb  Centennial  Olympic  Park,  the  two  abortion  clinics,  and  the  gay  nightclub,  the 
motivations  and  justifications  can  be  found  within  Christian  Identity  theology  and  dogma. 
Christian  Identity  asserts  that  there  is  an  international  conspiracy  against  America, 
therefore  international  targets  (the  Olympics)  are  acceptable  targets.  It  asserts  that 
abortion  is  part  of  the  Satanic  plot  to  destroy  the  white  race,  therefore  bombing  clinics  is 
a positive  action.  Christian  Identity  also  posits  that  homosexuality  is  ungodly  and  that 
homosexuals  should  be  punished.  As  a result  a gay  nightclub  makes  a fine  target. 

The  next  chapter  is  devoted  to  presenting  and  comparing  the  two  divergent 
messages  of  the  pro-life  movement.  The  first  message  derives  from  the  mainstream 
movement  and  promotes  normative  social  and  political  behavior.  The  second  message 
derives  from  the  violent  segments  of  the  pro-life  movement  and  promotes  the  use  of 
criminal  activity  and  violence  to  stop  abortion.  This  provides  further  illustration  of  the 
theory  of  social  learning:  anti-abortion  terrorists  have  developed  a set  of  definitions 
favorable  for  violence  out  of  the  ideational  milieu  of  the  pro-life  movement. 


CHAPTER  V 

WHOEVER  SHEDS  MAN’S  BLOOD,  BY  MAN’S  SHALL  HIS  BE  SHED 

Introduction 

Since  the  spring  of  2001,  the  criminal  justice  system,  both  policing  and  the  courts, 
as  well  as  the  media  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  anti-abortion  violence  into 
American  political  and  social  consciousness.  In  March  2001  a Federal  Appeal’s  Court  in 
Oregon  overturned  an  earlier  ruling  against  Rev.  Neal  Horsely,  the  secessionist  minister 
who  maintains  the  Creator’s  Gallery/Nuremberg  Files  website.  Also  in  March  2001  the 
FBI,  in  conjunction  with  the  French  Surete,  apprehended  James  Kopp  - wanted  for  the 
murder  by  sniping  of  Dr.  Barnett  Slepian  (and  suspected  in  several  other  acts  of  anti- 
abortion violence  in  New  York  state  and  Canada).  In  April  of  2001,  HBO  aired  a 
documentary  expose  about  the  Army  of  Go,  the  small  separatist  militia  movement  whose 
best  known  member  is  Eric  Robert  Rudolph.  In  the  wake  of  the  al-Qaeda  terrorist  attacks 
of  September  1 1,  2001,  as  well  as  the  anonymous  anthrax  letter  incidents,  Clayton  Lee 
Waagner  was  apprehended  by  US  federal  law  enforcement.  Waagner,  arrested  in  late 
December  2001,  was  wanted  for  sending  numerous  threatening  anthrax  hoax  letters  and 
for  escaping  from  custody. 

A common  thread  - the  political  language  and  politicized  theology  that  forms  the 
basis  of  the  constitutive  and  regulatory  norms  of  the  pro-life  subculture  in  America  - links 
each  of  these  recent  events.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  explore  the  ideational 
components  of  pro-life  violence.  Those  members  of  the  pro-life  movement  who  engage 
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in  violence  do  so  because  leam  that  it  is  acceptable  from  their  subcultural  milieu.  The 
material  presented  in  this  chapter  is  intended  to  get  at  the  actual  definitions  used  within 
both  the  normative  and  deviant  portions  of  the  pro-life  movement.  Moreover,  it  will 
examine  how  the  same  words,  and  sometimes  images,  can  be  used  to  promote  two 
completely  different  sets  of  attitudes  and  behaviors.  I will  do  this  by  examining  pro-life 
ideational  material  as  presented  on  pro-life  websites,  both  those  representing  the 
normative  and  deviant  parts  of  the  movement.  I will  then  compare  and  contrast  the 
material  found  on  these  websites. 

Ideas,  Definitions,  and  the  Battle  over  Abortion 

The  right  of  women  to  choose  to  have  an  abortion  is  perceived  as  a major  problem 
for  the  pro-life  movement.  The  issue  of  abortion,  especially  in  the  1990s,  has  come  to  be 
debated  as  the  need  to  protect  unborn  children  and  guarantee  them  their  G-d  given  and 
constitutionally  protected  “right  to  life.”  Luker  ( 1 984),  Diamond  ( 1 999),  and  Leinesch 
(1993)  argue  that  this  is  largely  an  attempt  to  provide  cover  for  the  more  controversial 
attempt  to  restrict  women  to  the  traditional  roles  of  dutiful  daughters,  submissive  and 
obedient  wives,  and  attentive  and  nurturing  mothers.  Allowing  women  the  right  to 
choose  to  have  an  abortion  conveys  a reproductive  freedom  that  the  Christian  Right 
wishes  to  restrict.  If  women  can  not  have  abortions  then,  birth  control  aside,  they  can  not 
fully  regulate  their  fertility.  If  women  do  not  have  complete  control  over  their  own 
bodies  and  fertility  then  they  are  both  the  property  of  their  men  as  well  as  being  restricted 
and  trapped  by  the  reality  of  pregnancy  followed  by  childcare.  Luker  (1984)  argues  that 
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the  attempt  to  outlaw  abortion  is  really  the  attempt  to  force  women  back  into  traditional 
roles  that  have  been  largely  discarded  since  the  1960s  and  1970s. 

The  Christian  Right  has  had  several  national  and  many  state  and  local  victories  in 
the  battle  over  women’s  rights  and  abortion.  The  biggest  national  victory  was  the 
campaign  waged  by  Moral  Majority  and  other  Christian  Right  groups  to  defeat  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  (Hunter  1991).  Unable  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  amendment  in 
congress  the  Christian  Right  mounted  a vigorous  campaign  to  defeat  it  during  the 
ratification  process.  This  campaign  was  successful  as  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
failed  to  gain  enough  state  by  state  support  for  ratification.  On  the  abortion  front,  the 
Christian  Right  has  been  able  to  get  several  pieces  of  legislation  through  the  US 
Congress.  Most  of  these,  however,  have  been  vetoed.  Moreover,  the  promotion  of  “pro- 
life” justices  to  the  Supreme  Court  during  the  Reagan  and  Bush  presidencies  has  failed  to 
produce  the  ultimate  victory  - the  overturning  Roe  v.  Wade.  The  Christian  Right  has 
been  more  successful  at  the  state  level.  With  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  states 
having  Republican  governors  and/or  legislatures  the  Christian  Right  has  been  able  to 
have  restrictions  placed  on  abortions  in  forty-five  out  of  the  fifty  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  These  restrictions  range  from  a twenty-four  hour  waiting  period  between 
deciding  to  have  the  procedure  and  having  an  abortion  to  the  inability  to  receive 
Medicare  coverage  for  an  abortion  - even  a therapeutic  one. 

Perhaps  more  problematic,  and  certainly  more  disturbing  is  the  increase  in  pro-life 
violence.  A conflict  structure/subcultural  learning  theory  of  terrorism  posits  that 
terrorism  occurs  because  of  identity  adoption.  As  a result  of  objective  or  subjective 
identity  attachment,  individuals  are  exposed  to  new  ideational  components  — they  learn 
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their  new  identities.  These  identities  include  definitions  that  promote  and  justify  some 
behaviors  while  neutralizing  others.  It  would  seem  to  make  intuitive  sense  that  the 
potential  terrorist  leams  that  his  actions  are  permissible  from  those  who  lead  the  group 
that  she  has  joined.  When  such  leaders  use  harsh  and  uncompromising  political 
language,  some  of  their  members  are  likely  to  engage  in  actions  that  may  not  have  been 
fully  foreseen. 

This  seems  to  be  the  case  with  the  pro-life  movement.  Diamond  (1999)  and 
Leinesch  (1993)  assert  that  the  political  language  of  pro-life  leaders  changed  between 
1986  and  1988.  While  the  leaders  of  the  pro-life  movement  had  always  referred  to 
abortion  as  murder  and  killing  (Luker  1984),  as  well  as  the  struggle  to  make  abortion 
illegal  as  a type  of  war,  it  was  not  until  the  late  1980s  that  pro-life  rhetoric  began  to 
become  really  inflammatory.  At  this  time  leaders  of  the  pro-life  movement  began  to  refer 
to  abortion  as  genocide  and  to  abortion  providers  (doctors,  nurses,  clinic  owners  and 
staff)  as  nazi-like  war  criminals  (O’Connor  1996). 

This  change  in  tone  and  tenor  moved  to  cyberspace  following  the  internet 
explosion  in  the  early  1990s.  The  most  famous  and  controversial  pro-life  internet  site  is 
the  Reverend  Neal  Horsely’s  Christian  Gallery  (www.christiangallery.com).  This  site 
includes  a series  of  tables  that  present  the  names,  locations,  and  other  information  on 
individuals  who  provide  abortion  services  or  support  them.  Horsely  claims  that  this 
information  is  to  be  used  for  potential  future  war  crimes  prosecutions.  It  is  not  clear  who 
will  do  these  prosecutions.  His  site  contains  some  of  the  most  inflammatory  language  and 
symbols  surrounding  the  abortion  debate. 
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The  literature  on  the  issue  of  abortion  suggests  that  the  change  in  language  by 
some  of  the  leaders  of  the  pro-life  movement  is  a causal  factor  in  the  violence  that  has 
been  directed  against  abortion  clinics  and  providers.  The  quantitative  results  in  chapter 
three  also  support  this  assertion.  This  seems  to  be  the  case  as  192  out  of  271  incidents  of 
abortion  clinic  violence  occur  after  1987.  Moreover,  160  of  these  271  occur  after  the 
opening  of  the  internet  to  the  general  public  in  1992.  Furthermore,  all  of  the  tactical 
innovations  in  abortion  clinic  violence  occur  after  the  internet  revolution  of  1992  (there 
were  no  shootings  or  chemical  vandalism  attacks  prior  to  1992). 

It  is  my  contention  that  the  change  in  the  language  used  by  pro-life  leaders 
produced  a new  set  of  definitions  favorable  for  engaging  in  abortion  clinic  violence.  This 
provided  a small  portion  of  pro-life  adherents  with  a new  set  of  properly  framed 
grievances  and  ideational  resources  for  mobilization.  As  a result  they  engaged  in 
behavior  that  surprised  most  pro-life  leaders.  Many  of  these  leaders  have  asserted  that 
they  changed  their  language  not  to  incite  violence,  but  to  cut  through  the  apathy  of  the 
average  American.  Moreover,  the  rise  of  the  internet  as  a tool  to  disseminate  the  harsher 
and  more  pointed  political  language  allowed  these  ideational  values  and  favorable 
definitions  to  reach  a wider  audience.  Furthermore,  the  internet  allowed  for  the  details  of 
each  incident  to  reach  a wider  audience.  This  increased  exposure  creates  a greater 
possibility  for  imitation.  Finally,  the  Internet  allowed  for  wider  dissemination  of  the 
demographics  of  abortion.  Members  of  the  pro-life  community  could  track  changes  in 
the  numbers  of  abortions  per  year  (increase  and  decrease)  and  shifts  in  the  locations  of 
providers.  This  information  provides  a type  of  reinforcement  for  the  pro-life  subculture. 
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They  can  infer  from  the  changes  in  abortion  demographics  whether  their  actions,  both 
normative  and  deviant,  have  had  any  effect. 

Methods 

One  of  the  most  effective  methodological  tools  for  the  study  of  cultural  and 
contextual  based  phenomena  is  constructivism.  There  are  two  types  of  constructivism: 
tethered/thin  and  postmodem/thick  constructivism  (Best  1993).  As  this  inquiry  is 
intended  to  present  Western  and  Islamic  norms  pertaining  to  the  use  of  warfare  and 
political  violence,  I have  chosen  to  utilize  tethered/thin  constructivism. 

Tethered/thin  constructivism  is  also  referred  to  as  positivist  constructivism.  This 
methodology  developed  within  the  field  of  cultural  sociology  and  social  anthropology  in 
order  to  account  for  cultural  and  contextual  matters,  especially  in  a comparative 
framework,  while  also  providing  some  form  of  empirical  results.  In  tethered 
constructivism  the  researcher  attempts  to  establish  a baseline  against  which  comparisons 
can  be  made.  This  is  different  from  postmodem/thick  constructivism  in  its  most  basic 
assumption.  Tethered  constructivism  begins  with  the  normative  assumption  that 
verifiable  results  can  be  obtained.  Conversely,  postmodern/thick  constructivism  begins 
with  the  opposite  assumption;  that  all  results  are  culturally  specific  and  relative.  As  a 
result  thick  constructivists  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  deconstructivists  - they  attempt 
to  obtain  context  specific  results  by  taking  apart  and  examining  the  contextual  material 
being  examined. 

In  regard  to  this  research,  I intend  to  establish  a normative  pro-life  baseline.  This 
baseline,  the  actual  norms  regarding  pro-life  positions,  attitudes  and  behaviors  used  by 
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mainstream  pro-life  movements  will  then  be  contrasted  with  those  of  the  deviant  and 
violent  portions  of  the  pro-life  movement.  I will  develop  this  baseline  out  of  the  textual 
evidence  pertaining  to  these  norms  available  on  pro-life  websites  and  in  pro-life  writings. 
There  are  several  hundred  pro-life  websites,  many  listed  on  a number  of  pro-life  web 
rings.'  I have  restricted  this  portion  of  the  study  only  to  those  sites  that  are  primarily 
concerned  with  the  issue  of  abortion,  especially  on  a national  level  in  the  United  States. 
Many  of  the  sites  on  the  various  pro-life  webrings,  as  well  as  those  that  come  up  in  an 
internet  search,  contain  little  actual  material  on  the  pro-life  movement  or  the  abortion 
issue.  In  order  to  be  included  in  pro-life  webrings  they  only  have  to  have  some  pro-life 
material.  As  many  have  no  more  than  a passing  reference  to  abortion  they  are  not 
suitable  for  this  analysis.  Moreover,  many  sites  are  personal  testimonials  or  deal  with 
solely  local  issues. 

An  important  part  of  the  discussion  of  the  differences  between  normative  and 
deviant  pro-life  positions,  as  well  as  how  pro-life  norms  are  used  to  justify  terrorism  and 
other  deviant  actions,  centers  around  the  concept  of  recontextualization  of  an  identity 
group’s  ideational  components.  Recontextualization  occurs  when  members  of  a given 
tradition  “foreground”  portions  of  their  cultural  contents  (Katz  96).  Through 
recontextualization,  leaders  and  adherents  de-emphasize  societal  and  cultural  elements 
that  are  perceived  to  be  superfluous.  Instead,  they  focus  and  emphasize  very  specific 
pieces  of  content  and  context.  As  a result  the  conditions  of  the  past  that  once  allowed  for 


' Webrings  are  lists  of  links  of  thematic  related  websites. 

^ For  instance  both  the  League  of  the  South  and  The  Constitution  Party  (formerly  the  US  Taxpayer’s  Party) 
appear  on  either  pro-life  webrings  or  in  internet  searches  using  the  term  pro-life.  Both  groups  list  the  pro- 
life position  as  part  of  their  platforms,  but  are  primarily  concerned  with  the  establishment  of  theonomy  in 
the  US. 
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certain  types  of  action  and  behavior  are  overlaid  on  the  conditions  of  the  present. 
Through  recontextualization,  members  of  identity  based  groups  are  able  to  maintain  their 
subcultural  boundaries  while  promoting,  justifying,  and  restricting  specific  behaviors. 

The  Normative  Pro-Life  Message 

There  are  numerous  websites  that  provide  a normative  pro-life  message.  By 
normative  I mean  that  they  promote  traditional,  legitimate  social  and  political  behavior: 
they  do  not  call  for  or  recommend  the  use  of  illegal  and/or  violent  behavior.  Two  of  the 
largest  pro-life  organizations  to  maintain  websites  are  National  Right  to  Life  America 
(NRLA),  a primarily  Catholic  organization,  and  Pro-Life  America,  a primarily 
Evangelical  Protestant  organization.  The  former  maintains  its  website  at 
http.//www.nrlc.org/  and  the  latter  at  www.prolife.com.  Both  organizations  present 
themselves  in  a very  mainstream  manner.  The  NRLA  site  is  currently  preoccupied  with 
the  current  congressional  debate  and  potential  vote  regarding  federal  regulations  on 
cloning.  While  the  NRLA  (www.nrlc.org)  site  uses  language  such  as  “human  embryo 
forms”  and  “clone  and  kill”  procedures,  it  suggests  that  concerned  individuals  call,  write, 
and  email  their  legislators.  Moreover,  it  suggests  that  people  spread  their  concerns 
through  the  use  of  newsletters.  Church  bulletins,  and  call  in  radio  shows. 

In  the  past  (April  2001)  the  NRLA  has  also  featured  material  on  the  congressional 
debate  regarding  protection  for  pregnant  women  in  the  case  of  physical  assaults.  This 
legislation  is  presented  as  pro-life,  pro-mother,  pro-child,  and  pro-family.  The  NRLA 
supported  passage  of  this  type  of  legislation  for  several  reasons.  Chief  among  them  is 
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that  it  would  enshrine  within  federal  law  the  concept  that  a foetus^  is  an  unborn  child  with 
the  same  civil  and  legal  rights  as  human  being  who  has  been  bom.  This  conception  of  the 
foetus  as  fully  human  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  ideational  norms  of  the  pro-life  movement. 
The  act,  if  passed,  would  create  a new  concept  within  American  jurispmdence  and  law  — 
the  criminalizing  of  any  action  that  injures  or  endangers  a foetus,  regardless  of  harm  to 
the  mother.  The  legislation  seeks  to  create  a doubling  effect  - creating  two  victims 
(mother  and  child)  where  only  one  currently  exists. 

NRLA’s  support  of  the  pending  legislation  shows  how  the  definitions  within  the 
pro-life  movement  can  motivate  behavior.  As  the  pro-life  movement  has  shifted  its 
conception  of  human  development  in  utero  from  the  concept  of  the  foetus  to  the  concept 
of  a fully  articulated  and  individual  human  being,  its  behavior  has  also  shifted.  The 
NRLA’s  support  for  the  protective  elements  of  the  act  seeks  to  enshrine  the  pro-life 
community’s  conception  of  pregnancy  and  foetal  development  within  American  legal 
codes.  Moreover,  the  protections  would  extend  from  the  moment  of  conception,  a point 
in  time  that  cannot  be  medically/biologically  determined  (Shannon  and  Wolter  1993),  to 
the  moment  of  birth. 

What  is  truly  interesting  about  the  NRLA’s  website,  however,  is  not  their  use  of 
the  ideational  components  of  the  pro-life  movement,  but  rather  the  behavior  that  they 
promote.  National  Right  to  Life  America  recommends  that  everyone  who  accesses  their 
site  read  the  draft  of  the  pending  legislation,  consider  it,  contact  their  representatives  in 
the  US  House,  talk  to  their  friends  and  acquaintances  about  it,  and  lobby  against 
alternative  amendments  that  would  criminalize  damage  to  a foetus  without  recognizing  it 


^ For  the  purposes  of  this  dissertation  I will  refer  to  the  organism  in  utero  development  as  a foetus  - the 
standard  medical/scientific  term.  This  is  not  intended  as  a value  judgement  regarding  the  pro-life  position. 
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as  a fully  articulated,  but  unborn,  human  life.  There  is  no  mention  of  any  form  of  non- 
normative  or  deviant  behavior.  Moreover,  the  site  format  is  itself  fairly  sedate  - white 
background  with  lots  of  blue  and  red  in  the  graphic.  The  site  also  displays  both  the  US 
flag  and  a bald  eagle.  Furthermore,  there  are  no  inflammatory  images  — no  pictures  of 
dismembered  foetuses,  dripping  blood,  barbed  wire,  etc  (these  become  common  graphics 
on  the  sites  that  promote  deviant  behavior).  Even  the  links  to  other  sites  provided  largely 
steer  clear  of  the  most  militant  and  inflammatory  pro-life  sites. 

Pro-Life  America’s  site  also  makes  liberal  use  of  a red,  white,  and  blue  color 
scheme,  but  unlike  the  NRLA  site  has  a graphic  of  a foetus  in  utero  on  the  front-page.  It 
also  displays  a hit  counter  that  indicates  that  it  has  received  416,812  hits  since  December 
of  1997.  The  Pro-Life  America  site  is  roughly  divided  into  two  thematic  areas:  issues 
concerning  abortion  and  those  surrounding  premarital  and  teen  sex.  The  site  has 
numerous  links  to  testimonials  by  celebrities  (many  who  are  state  and  national  beauty 
pageant  contestants  and  winners)  about  how  to  survive  in  today’s  “sex  culture.” 

The  links  to  other  sites  mirror  the  material  presented;  they  take  the  visitor  to  other 
pro-life  websites  or  to  websites  promoting  sexual  abstinence  until  marriage.  Pro-life 
America’s  internal  and  external  abortion  related  links  include  material  on  foetal 
development,  abortion  methods,  confessions  of  those  who  have  had  abortions  or 
performed  abortions  and  regretted  them,  and  material  taken  from  autopsy  reports 
regarding  abortion.  Pro-life  America’s  links  also  include  material  on  the  potential  side 
effects  of  abortion,  counseling,  and  Mother  Theresa’s  message  regarding  abortion 
(which  is  somewhat  surprising  because  Pro-life  America  appears  to  be  an  Evangelical 
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organization).  The  site  also  contains  links  to  the  Genocide  Awareness  Project  (GAP)'*, 
which  uses  large  graphics  in  an  attempt  to  equate  legal  abortion  in  the  US  with  the  Nazi 
Holocaust.  Also  in  this  vein  is  a link  to  the  American  Holocaust  Memorial,  which  is 
dedicated  to  commemorating  all  of  the  babies  aborted  in  America. 

Pro-life  America,  like  the  NRLA,  promotes  very  normative  social  and  political 
behavior.  Become  informed  and  help  inform  others,  especially  one’s  elected  officials. 
Support  pro-life  legislation,  political  initiatives,  and  candidates.  Where  the  two  sites 
differ  is  in  some  of  the  language  that  is  used.  The  NRLA  does  not  present  abortion  in 
America  as  either  genocide  or  a holocaust.  Pro-life  America  does.  Moreover,  it  provides 
detailed  material  on  two  of  the  major,  normative  pro-life  initiatives  that  seek  to  promote 
the  message  that  abortion  is  both  a type  of  genocide  and  America’s  very  own  holocaust. 

A third  very  mainstream  organization  with  a website  is  the  American  Life  League 
(ALL)  (www.all.org).  Like  the  NRLA  and  Pro-life  America,  the  American  Life  League 
uses  a red,  white,  and  blue  color  scheme.  It  also  utilizes  graphics  of  families,  at  various 
stages  of  the  life  course.  The  ALL  site  has  a set  of  activism  links  to  information 
regarding  legislation  pertaining  to  pro-life  issues,  other  pro-life  organizations,  especially 
those  that  promote  counseling.  The  American  Life  League  links  also  include  one  on 
prayer  and  one  on  how  to  take  action  regarding  the  issue  of  abortion.  Like  the  NRLA  site 
and  the  Pro-life  America  site,  the  American  Life  League  site  promotes  contacting 
legislators,  lobbying,  peaceful/soft  demonstration,  counseling,  and  making  moral  appeals 
(through  letters  to  the  editor).  All  of  these  social  and  political  behaviors  are  very 
normative.  It  is  also  unclear,  which  Christian  denomination,  if  any,  the  American  Life 
League  is  associated  with. 


“ The  graphics  of  GAP  events  include  those  of  the  GAP  display  at  UF  during  the  2000-200 1 academic  year. 
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Priests  for  Life  (www.priestsforlife.com)  is  also  a Catholic  organization,  but 
unlike  the  NRLA  it  is  run  by  a group  of  clergy.  The  site  claims  approximately  seven 
thousand  daily  visitors.  While  it  does  not  use  a red,  white,  and  blue  color  scheme  (it  uses 
yellow  and  blue  on  a white  background)  it  does  provide  links  to  graphic  abortion  images. 
The  links  are  provided  in  an  attempt  to  make  Americans  actually  see  what  is  being 
aborted.  The  graphics  are  not  on  the  main  page,  but  available  on  separate  page 
containing  links  to  them.  Priests  for  Life  has  a number  of  internal  links  in  addition  to  the 
abortion  images.  These  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  the  history  and  membership  of  the 
organization,  upcoming  events,  news,  alternatives  to  abortion,  and  a strong  denunciation 
and  rejection  of  violence  as  a means  to  reduce,  prevent,  or  otherwise  stop  abortion. 

The  NRLA,  Pro-Life  America,  American  Life  League,  and  Priests  for  Life  sites 
all  promote  the  ideational  components  of  the  pro-life  movement,  but  in  a way  that  does 
not  create  definitions  for  deviant  behavior.  The  definitions  for  behavior  from  the 
mainstream  of  the  pro-life  movement  are  similar  to  many  other  identity  based/interest 
movements  in  the  US.  The  definitions  for  behavior  are  all  in  favor  of  normal  legal 
activity  — contact  your  legislator,  tell  your  friends,  monitor  the  political  process. 

The  Deviant  Pro-Life  Message® 

There  are  several  pro-life  organizations  and  websites  that  seem  to  be  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  behaviors  promoted  by  the  mainstream  of  the  pro-life  movement.  These 
organizations  and  sites.  Operation  Save  America,  The  Creator’s  Rights/Nuremberg  Files, 
and  Pro-Life  of  Virginia  (the  front  site  for  the  Army  of  G-d),  all  reject  normal  social  and 


’ Some  of  the  ideational  material  that  I will  discuss  in  this  chapter  can  be  found  in  Appendix  B. 
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political  behavior.  Instead  they  call  upon  Americans,  specifically  American  Christians, 
to  engage  in  illegal  and  often  violent  acts  to  bring  about  an  end  to  abortion. 

The  Operation  Save  America  (formerly  Operation  Rescue)  website, 
http://www.operationsaveamerica.org/,  is  significantly  different  than  that  of  the 
mainstream  sites.  Operation  Save  America  presents  a much  more  partisan  and 
confrontational  message  calling  on  Christians  in  America  to  take  both  legal  and 
extralegal  means  to  end  the  horrors  of  abortion  and  bring  America  back  in  line  with  G-d. 
The  site,  like,  NRLA  is  done  up  in  red,  white,  and  blue,  but  clearly  indicates  the  partisan 
and  sectarian  nature  of  the  organization.  The  organization’s  logo,  which  runs  across  the 
top  of  the  site  incorporates  the  map  of  the  US,  the  American  Flag,  and  the  Cross  into  a 
single  symbol.  The  front  page  of  the  site  also  provides  an  alternate  set  of  “news”  reports 
regarding  the  issue  of  abortion  and  the  behavior  of  pro-life  activists. 

There  are  two  complimentary  concepts  at  the  core  of  these  reports.  The  first  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  pro-life  movement  in  general  — the  foetus  is  an  unborn  child  with 
fully  articulated  legal  rights  and  standing  and  that  termination  of  it  is  murder.  The  second 
theme  is  much  different  from  the  concept  of  normative  political  activity  put  forward  by 
the  mainstream  pro-life  movement.  Operation  Save  America  presents  the  extralegal 
activity  of  pro-life  activists  in  a flattering  light.  The  majority  of  the  articles  presented 
refer  to  the  courageous  action  of  pro-life  martyrs  who  are  being  pursued  by  the  G-dless 
American  legal  and  political  system  for  their  efforts  to  save  innocent  human  life.  Many 
of  the  articles  focus  on  individuals  who  have  been  charged  with  violating  the  Freedom  of 
Access  to  Clinic  Entrances  (FACE)  Act. 
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These  activists  are  referred  to  as  Christian  martyrs  and  information  is  provided 
about  how  to  become  involved  in  this  newest  type  of  civil  rights  activism  - activism  on 
behalf  of  America’s  unborn.  Moreover,  several  pieces  on  the  site  provide  unique 
interpretations  of  the  FACE  Act  and  other  statutes  that  are  designed  to  allow  activists 
their  lawful  right  to  protest  while  ensuring  the  safe  access  of  patients,  medical  staff,  and 
clinic  personnel  to  clinics  that  provide  abortion  and  fertility  services.  There  are  also 
several  links  to  separatist  and  extremist  movements  posted  on  the  site.  Among  these  are 
links  to  the  Constitution  Party  (formerly  the  US  Taxpayer’s  Party)  and  to  the  Creator’s 
Rights/Nuremberg  Files  sites. 

Operation  Save  America,  through  its  website,  promotes  a different  set  of 
definitions  than  National  Right  to  Life  America,  Pro-life  America,  the  American  Life 
League,  or  Priests  for  Life.  While  these  definitions  are  rooted  in  the  same  constitutive 
and  regulatory  norms,  which  defines  the  foetus  as  an  unborn  child  with  fully  articulated 
legal  rights  and  standing  and  that  termination  of  it  is  murder,  they  promote  a different 
type  of  behavior.  While  the  mainstream  pro-life  sites  promoted  traditional  and  normative 
political  behavior.  Operation  Save  America  recommends  that  Christian’s  in  America 
begin  the  process  of  getting  the  US  right  with  G-d,  by  taking  extralegal  means  to  end  the 
nightmare  of  abortion.  Not  only  does  Operation  Save  America  suggest  that  the  FACE 
Act  can  and  should  be  violated,  allowing  for  the  harassment  of  those  entering  and  exiting 
clinics,  it  idealizes  those  who  have  done  so  and  been  caught  as  martyrs.  Operation  Save 
America  promotes  extralegal  pro-life  behavior  through  definitions  that  cast  it  in  the  light 
of  Christian  duty.  Moreover,  Operation  Save  America  reinforces  this  behavior  by 
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referring  to  those  who  engage  in  it  as  Christian  martyrs.  This  holds  them  up  as 
individuals  to  be  imitated  and  emulated. 

The  Creator’s  Rights/Nuremberg  files  website  is  actually  three  sites  in  one  (it  also 
includes  the  Christian  Gallery)  and  can  be  found  at  www.christiangallery.com.  This  site, 
run  by  the  Reverend  Neal  Horsely,  is  arguably  the  most  extreme  and  militant  of  all  the 
pro-life  websites.  Images  of  dripping  blood,  dismembered  baby  parts,  barbed  wire,  and 
other  graphic  scenes  fill  the  site.  The  language,  while  related  to  the  assertions  of  both 
NRLA  and  Operation  Save  America,  is  much  harsher.  Not  only  is  abortion  the  murder  of 
unborn  life,  but  it  is  a genocide  akin  to,  but  greater  than  that  of  the  Nazis.  In  fact  the  site 
repeatedly  refers  to  abortion  as  America’s  Holocaust  and  presents  a running  tally  of  the 
murder  of  the  innocent  unborn.  Moreover,  Horsely’ s site  presents  an  even  more  partisan 
and  sectarian  message  than  Operation  Save  America.  He  argues  that  America  should  be 
a theocracy,  that  American  law  is  based  on  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  New 
Testament,  that  the  federal  government  is  tyrannical  and  illegitimate,  and  that  his  home 
state,  Georgia,  should  elect  him  governor  so  that  he  can  oversee  its  secession  from  the 
Union. 

The  Nuremberg  Files  part  of  the  site  was  the  focus  of  a 1 996  lawsuit  that  pitted 
Horsely  against  several  pro-choice  organizations  and  abortion  service  providers.  These 
organizations,  doctors,  and  clinic  operators  sued  Horsely  on  the  basis  that  the  site  was  not 
protected  speech,  but  rather  an  exceedingly  inflammatory  call  to  violence.  The 
centerpiece  of  the  argument  is  the  “hit”  list  that  Horsely  maintains  on  the  site.  This  list, 
in  tabular  form,  presents  the  names  and  addresses  of  abortion  service  providers  under  the 
heading  of  “the  baby  butchers.”  The  names  and  addresses  of  clinic  owners,  operators. 
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and  staff  are  also  listed  under  the  heading  of  “the  willing  accomplices.”  Lawyers,  judges, 
an  politicians  who  are  not  pro-life  or  who  have  ruled  against  the  pro-life  movement, 
including  all  five  of  the  Supreme  Court  justices  who  upheld  Roe  in  the  Webster  and 
Casey  decisions,  are  listed  as  “their  Shylock  lawyers.”  President  George  W.  Bush,  like 
his  predecessor,  has  recently  been  added  to  “the  miscellaneous  spouses  and  other  blood 
flunkies”  portion  of  the  list.  John  Walsh  of  America’s  Most  Wanted,  has  also  recently 
been  added  for  the  role  he  played  in  assisting  federal  authorities  in  the  apprehension  of 
James  “Atomic  Dog”  Kopp  and  Clayton  Lee  Waagner.  Horsely’s  justifications  for 
adding  the  current  President  and  John  Walsh  are  included  in  the  appendix  to  this  chapter. 
Dallas  Blanchard,  a professor  of  Sociology  at  the  University  of  West  Florida  is  also  listed 
in  this  part  of  the  site.  While  no  explanation  is  given  it  is  likely  the  result  of  the  book  that 
he  co-authored  with  Terry  Prewitt  about  the  abortion  clinic  bombings  that  took  place  in 
Pensacola,  FL.  Prewitt  has  not  been  included  in  the  list. 

The  court  of  original  domain  ruled  against  Horsely  and  his  ISP  pulled  the  sites. 
Horsely  appealed,  started  his  own  ISP  (rumored  to  be  incorporated  in  Austria)  to  house 
the  sites,  and  recently  won  his  appeal.  Horsely  has  continued  to  assert  that  the 
information  that  he  presents  is  to  be  used  in  future  crimes’  against  humanity  prosecutions 
when  the  US  becomes  a Christian  theocracy  and  that  the  language  and  imagery  he  uses  is 
necessary  to  cut  through  the  apathy  of  the  average  Christian  in  America. 

Horsely’s  sites  are  radically  different  that  those  of  the  mainstream  pro-life 
movement.  Not  only  is  the  imagery  more  graphic  and  the  language  much  more 
inflammatory,  but  it  seems  to  be  intended  to  create  violence.  The  names  of  individuals 
appearing  on  Horsely’s  lists  that  have  been  assaulted  and  survived  appear  in  gray  and 
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those  who  have  been  killed  are  struck  through  and  appear  in  red  (this  has  recently  been 
changed  to  black).  There  are  repeated  appeals  for  more  information  on  these  people, 
their  families,  and  their  whereabouts.  The  Nuremberg  Files  also  presents  a ten  page 
autobiographical  statement  by  the  Reverend  Paul  Hill  - the  minister  who  killed  a 
Pensacola  OB/GYN  who  performed  abortions.  The  statement  includes  Hill’s 
longstanding  assertion  that  his  act  was  just,  divinely  inspired,  and  the  result  of  truly 
learning  pro-life  theology.  Moreover,  he  refers  to  himself  as  a martyr  and  calls  on  others 
to  emulate  him.  The  Nuremberg  Files  also  provides  information  on  the  Army  of  G-d. 
Horsely’s  site  presents  the  Army  of  G-d  in  a flattering  light  and  holds  it,  and  its  members 
up,  as  positive  role  models. 

Unlike  the  mainstream  pro-life  websites,  the  Nuremberg  Files  seeks  to  actively 
promote  political  violence.  Horsely’s  site  goes  beyond  the  calls  to  extralegal  “civil 
disobedience/hard  protest”  style  behavior  that  Operation  Save  America  promotes. 

Horsely  actively  encourages  a series  of  militant  pro-life  definitions  - that  abortion  is 
genocide  and  infanticide,  that  physicians  and  medical  support  staff  that  provide  this 
service  are  Nazis,  butchers,  and  murderers  - that  provides  neutralizations  and 
justifications  for  violence  among  some  pro-life  adherents.  Moreover,  the  Nuremberg 
Files  holds  up  violent  members  of  the  pro-life  movement  as  martyrs  and  patriots  worthy 
of  emulation.  This  creates  a condition  of  imitation  of  and  reinforcement  for  their  violent 
actions  and  activities. 

Pro-life  of  Virginia’s  website,  www.armyofgod.com,  is  the  primary  website  for 
the  Army  of  G-d.  Unlike  the  Operation  Save  America  Site  and  the  Creator’s 
Rights/Nuremberg  Files  sites.  Pro-life  of  Virginia  does  not  use  a red,  white,  and  blue 
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color  scheme.  Like  Horesly’s  sites  it  does  contain  very  graphic  imagery.  The  majority  of 
the  material  on  the  Pro-life  of  Virginia  site  deals  with  the  Army  of  G-d.  This  includes  the 
Army  of  G-d  handbook^,  as  well  as  statements  from  Paul  Hill  and  Shelley  Shaimon,  and 
two  letters  justifying  the  use  of  force  (i.e.  murder)  to  prevent/stop  abortions  (this  material 
is  available  in  the  appendix  to  this  chapter). 

The  Army  of  G-d  manual  is  probably  the  least  disturbing  material  on  the  site. 

This  is  due  to  the  removal  of  the  material  that  justifies  and  explains  how  to  engage  in 
anti-abortion  violence.  The  manual  is  written  by  an  anonymous  pro-lifer  using  the  nom 
de  plume  of  the  Mad  Gluer.  The  Gluer  claims  to  be  the  conduit  for  information  from  the 
babies  (the  aborted  unborn  now  residing  in  heaven)  who  actually  devised  the  numerous 
acts  of  vandalism,  petty  crime,  and  violence  described  in  the  manual.  These  actions  are 
referred  to  as  “termite”  tactics.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  altogether  clear,  though  Shelley 
Shannon  does  indicate  in  one  of  her  letters  that  termite  tactics  are  small  acts  that  eat  away 
at  an  abortion  facility  (see  the  appendix  to  this  chapter).  The  Army  of  G-d  manual,  as 
currently  presented  on  the  Pro-life  of  Virginia  site,  provides  a set  of  definitions  that 
encourages  illegal  and  criminal  behavior  to  stop  abortions.  These  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to,  gluing  locks  shut,  the  use  of  kryptonite  locks,  butyric  acid  and  other  noxious, 
and  sometimes  deadly,  chemical  vandalism,  and  abandoning  or  crashing  vehicles  into 
abortion  clinics. 

Pro-life  of  Virginia  also  has  webpages  for  both  Paul  Hill  and  Shelley  Shannon. 
Hill’s  pages  include  his  own  justification  for  murdering  Dr.  Britton,  as  well  as  two 


The  handbook  appears  minus  its  first  five  appendices,  the  one’s  that  contain  instructions  for  extremely 
violent  activity.  The  reason  given  is  to  prevent  the  Federal  government  from  coming  after  anyone  involved 
with  Pro-life  of  Virginia  or  the  Army  of  G-d. 
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“defensive  action”  statements  that  have  been  signed  by  a number  of  members  of  the  hard 
protest  and  violent  portions  of  the  pro-life  movement.  The  first  statement  is  in  reference 
to  Michael  Griffin’s  murder  of  Dr.  Gunn  and  the  second  refers  to  Hill’s  murder  of 
Britton.  All  three  of  these  statements  indicate  that  both  Griffin  and  Hill  were  justified  in 
killing  abortion  doctors  in  order  to  protect  unborn  children.  They  assert  that  these  actions 
were  justified  biblically,  as  well  as  by  equating  the  rights  of  a fully  developed  and  bom 
child  with  a developing  and  unborn  one.  Hill,  in  his  statement,  also  argues  that  his 
actions  were  intended  to  demonstrate  how  fully  committed  pro-lifers  should  act.  He  also 
murdered  Britton  in  an  attempt  to  vvdtness  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  and  to  strike  a blow 
against  Satan. 

Shelley  Shannon’s  statements  include  her  own  justification  for  the  use  of 
violence,  a description  of  some  of  her  activities,  and  an  somewhat  cryptic  account  of 
what  she  told  federal  law  enforcement  about  the  Army  of  G-d.  Shannon’s  statements 
present  the  disturbing  image  that  she  believes  that  G-d  is  working  through  her.  In  several 
places  she  makes  it  quite  clear  that  she  is  G-d’s  agent  and  that  the  Word  has  come  to  her 
in  order  to  accomplish  a set  of  tasks:  the  destmction  of  abortion  clinics.  Shannon’s 
account  strings  together  a number  of  coincidental  occurrences  as  divine  providence 
leading  her  forward.  Moreover,  she  asserts  that  G-d  actively  took  a hand  in  some  of  her 
firebombings  by  ensuring  that  the  incendiaries  would  light.  Video  footage  of  interviews 
of  Shannon’s  testimony  from  her  attempted  murder  trial  reinforce  the  image  of  a woman 
who  believes  herself  to  be  some  type  of  agent  on  behalf  of  G-d  in  his  war  against 
abortion.  Shannon  also  refers  to  abortion  clinics  as  killing  centers  and  mills,  to  abortion 
providers  as  butchers  and  murderers,  and  to  developing  foetuses  as  Christ’s  little  brothers 
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and  sisters.  This  last  reference  seems  to  indicate  that  unborn  children  are  somehow  akin 
to  Jesus. 

All  of  the  “personal”  material  presented  on  the  Pro-Life  of  Virginia  site  (the 
defensive  action  statements  as  well  as  he  writings  of  Hill  and  Shannon)  contains  a 
recontextualized  version  of  pro-life  ideational  materials.  Unborn  and  developing  babies 
are  asserted  to  be  babies.  Sometimes  those  that  are  aborted  are  referred  to  as  angels. 
Moreover,  the  individuals  who  provide  abortion  services  are  considered  to  be  genocidal 
butchers,  Nazis,  and  murderers.  The  political  struggle  surrounding  abortion  is  no  longer 
recognizable  as  a division  between  different  groups  of  Americans  with  strong  feelings 
and  sound  arguments.  Rather  it  is  presented  as  a battle  for  America’s  soul.  A war  being 
waged  on  behalf  of  Christ  and  his  innocent  unborn  against  the  ungodly  and  Satanic  who 
believe  that  abortion,  in  some  form,  should  remain  legal.  Like  the  material  on  Horsely’s 
site,  the  letters  and  statements  on  the  Pro-Life  of  Virginia  site  justify  violence  by 
redefining  those  who  support  legalized  abortion  and  those  who  provide  abortion  services 
as  evil,  satanic,  genocidal,  and  ungodly. 

Discussion 

There  is  a great  deal  of  variation  in  the  language,  rhetoric,  and  behavior  of  the 
pro-life  movement.  The  literature  on  the  abortion  issue  indicates  that  language  and 
rhetoric  of  pro-life  leaders,  and  the  movement  underwent  a significant  change  in  the  late 
1980s.  As  the  language  used  to  describe  abortion,  abortion  providers,  and  even 
developing  foetuses  shifted  towards  a more  harsh  and  combative  syntax,  the  definitions 
of  the  pro-life  movement  also  began  to  shift.  Physicians  who  perform  abortions  stopped 
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being  referred  to  as  doctors,  instead  they  are  referred  to  as  murderers,  Nazis,  and  baby 
butchers.  Moreover,  abortion  clinics  stopped  being  abortion  clinics.  They  became 
killing  centers.  Furthermore,  embryos  and  developing  foetuses  suddenly  became  babies 
and  unborn  children.  Abortion  in  America  became  America’s  Holocaust,  genocide, 
infanticide,  and  even  the  battle  to  save  America  from  Satan. 

The  change  in  the  behavior  of  some  elements  of  the  pro-life  movement,  the  shift 
from  normative  social  and  political  behavior  to  hard  protest  and  violence,  is  a result  of 
the  change  in  the  ideational  resources  of  the  movement.  The  change  in  the  language, 
rhetoric,  and  definitions  allows  for  the  creation  of  targets  that  have  to  be  eliminated  in 
order  to  save  the  lives  of  innocent  babies.  It  is  much  easier  to  justify  attacking  a 
physician  if  one  believes  that  he/she  is  a butcher  or  a Nazi.  It  also  easier  easier  to 
damage  an  abortion  clinic  if  one  believes  that  it  is  a killing  center.  Moreover,  it  is  easier 
to  motivate  one’s  self  and  others  if  you  believe  by  using  violence  you  are  doing  G-d’s 
work  and  fighting  a war  for  America’s  soul. 


CHAPTER  6 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  FINDINGS 


The  purpose  of  this  dissertation  is  to  present  and  begin  to  test  an  interdisciplinary 
theory  of  terrorism.  The  interdisciplinary  theory  of  terrorism  is  based  on  the  premise  that 
terrorism  is  one  type  of  conflict  resolving  behavior.  Terrorism,  a form  of  violent  self- 
help,  is  available  to  individuals  with  objective  or  subjective  identity  attachments  to  a 
social  movement.  This  approach  has  several  advantages  over  traditional  research  on 
terrorism.  The  first  advantage  is  that  it  is  well  grounded  in  both  social  science  theory  and 
methodology.  Unlike  many  of  the  earlier  studies  of  terrorism,  studies  that  are  concerned 
with  definitions  or  typologies  of  terrorism,  the  present  work  seeks  to  address  these 
concerns  and  then  move  on  to  empirical  analysis.  Another  advantage  that  the  present 
work  has  over  earlier  studies  of  terrorism  is  that  it  seeks  to  blend  theories  from  political 
science,  criminology,  and  religious  studies  - the  disciplines  that  are  primarily  concerned 
with  the  phenomena.  Moreover,  it  seeks  to  test  the  theory  using  accepted  quantitative 
and  qualitative  methods.  This  allows  conclusions  to  be  drawn  and  limited  and  cautious 
generalizations  to  be  made  about  the  nature  and  causes  of  terrorism. 

1 have  presented  both  quantitative  and  qualitative  data  in  order  to  demonstrate  the 
efficacy  of  the  theory.  The  results  of  the  testing  of  the  empirical  models,  the  case  study 
analysis,  and  the  tethered  constructivist  content  analysis  is  that  the  theoretical  model  does 
have  some  explanatory  value.  Moreover,  the  results  from  the  three  different  forms  of 
analysis  provide  several  promising  results.  Some  of  these  results  are  significant  in  that 
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they  support  a solid  and  integrated  social  science  approach  to  the  study  of  terrorism. 
Other  results  challenge  some  of  the  existing  findings  in  the  literatures  and  theories  from 
which  the  interdisciplinary  theory  of  terrorism  is  developed. 

The  quantitative  analyses  in  chapter  three  provide  some  support  for  the 
interdisciplinary  theory  of  terrorism.  The  evolutionary  model  indicates  that  the  amount 
of  anti-abortion  terrorism  is  significantly  affected  by  the  economic  resources  of  the  pro- 
life movement,  the  dissemination  of  its  definitions  and  ideational  norms,  the  rate  of 
abortions  per  year,  and  the  number  of  abortion  providers.  Moreover,  as  this  is  a study 
that  is  concerned  with  the  total  population  of  violent  incidents,  the  consistency  of  the  b 
scores  (in  both  direction  and  amount  of  change  in  the  dependent  variable)  for  all  of  the 
variables  except  the  religion/identity  variable,  further  supports  the  strength  of  the 
empirical  model. 

The  cross-sectional  model,  an  extension  of  Nice’s  1988  structural  analysis  of 
terrorism,  provides  some  additional  support  for  the  ITT.  While  most  of  Nice’s  variables 
are  unrelated  to  the  interdisciplinary  theory  of  terrorism,  his  study,  as  well  as  the 
extension,  does  contain  a religious  identity  variable.  This  variable,  the  percentage  of 
Roman  Catholics,  Southern  Baptists,  and  latter  Day  Saints  per  state  is  significant  at  the 
.05  level.  The  extension  of  Nice  indicates  that  while  the  religious  identity  variable  may 
be  to  large  and  to  stable  to  provide  any  explanatory  power  in  the  evolutionary  model,  it 
does  have  a significant  impact  in  explaining  anti-abortion  violence  in  a given  year. 

The  successful  quantitative  findings,  even  used  as  a macro-level  guide  to 
determine  if  the  theory  has  some  explanatory  power,  is  also  important  in  regard  to  the 
study  of  terrorism.  Often  studies  of  terrorism  (Laquer  1999,  1977,  Crenshaw  2000,  1992, 
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Post  1992,  Combs  1997,  Jenkins  1981,  etc)  proceed  from  an  atheoretical  and 
amethodological  starting  point.  There  are  numerous  single  author  case  studies, 
multiauthor  volumes  comprised  of  case  studies,  research  monographs  on  forms  of 
terrorism  that  rarely,  if  ever,  occur  (i.e.  biological,  chemical,  and  nuclear  terrorism).  Yet 
most  of  them  are  not  grounded  in  any  social  science  approach. 

Even  the  debate  between  Crenshaw  (1992)  and  Post  (1992)  in  Reich’s  (1992) 
edited  volume,  a debate  over  whether  terrorism  is  the  result  of  strategic  choice  or 
psychological  aberration  largely  ignores  theory.  Neither  author  attempts  to  present  a 
theoretical  model  or  hypotheses,  rather  they  present  assertions  for  their  understanding  of 
terrorism  and  try  to  prove  the  assertions  through  case  examples.  The  success,  even 
preliminary  and  limited  as  it  is,  of  the  quantitative  model  of  the  ITT,  demonstrates  that  it 
is  possible  to  study  terrorism  using  accepted  social  science  methods.  Moreover,  it 
removes  the  implication  that  terrorism  can  not  be  studied  using  social  science  approaches 
adapted  from  existing  theory  and  research  because  it  is  somehow  a phenomenon  apart 
from  other  forms  of  human  behavior. 

The  results  of  the  case  studies  and  content  analyses  also  have  implications  for  the 
study  of  terrorism.  The  ITT’s  theoretical  assertion  that  social  movements  have  a life 
course  and  trajectory  and  that  part  of  this  trajectory  is  the  creation  of  sub-groups  whose 
members  engage  in  terrorism  supports  Wieviorka’s  (1993)  understanding  of  the  terrorist 
group.  Wieviorka  has  argued  that  terrorist  groups  are  antimovements.  In  other  words 
they  are  an  inversion  of  the  larger  movement  from  which  they  developed.  As  a result  the 
violence  that  they  create  often  goes  directly  against  the  movements  stated  goals  and 
objectives.  This  seems  to  be  the  case  with  the  violent  wing  of  the  anti-abortion 
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movement.  As  the  mainstream  pro-life  movement  aged  and  developed  it  gave  birth  to  a 
soft  protest  sub-movement,  which  in  turn  led  to  a hard  protest  sub-movement  followed  by 
a terrorist  sub-movement.  The  terrorist  sub-movement  within  the  pro-life  movement  is 
an  excellent  example  of  Wieviorka’s  antimovement.  They  have  legitimized  violence  and 
delegitimized  the  use  of  normative  social  and  political  behavior  in  the  resolution  of  their 
grievances. 

The  understanding  of  the  life  course  and  trajectory  of  social  movements,  leading 
to  the  development  of  both  soft  and  hard  protest  sub-movements,  as  well  as  terroristic 
sub-movements,  not  only  fleshes  out  Wieviorka’s  understanding  of  terrorist  movements, 
also  supports  the  social  movement  literature’s  contention  about  the  consequences  of 
deinstitutionalization.  By  deinstitutionalization  scholars  refer  to  the  breaking  down  of 
institutional  structures,  controls,  and  restraints  within  both  the  political  system  and  social 
movements  (Gamson  1975,  Snow  and  Benford  1988,  Snow  et.  al  1986).  Some  of  the 
literature  does  argue  that  deinstitutionalization  opens  social  movements  up  to  more 
people  (Piven  and  Cloward  1979),  making  them  more  democratic  and  representative. 

This  seems  to  be  the  case  up  to  a point.  The  deinstitutionalization  of  the  pro-life 
movement  allowed  for  the  development  soft  protest  and  the  participation  and 
mobilization  of  greater  number  of  individuals.  However,  once  the  deinstitutionalization 
reached  a certain  point  it  helped  to  give  birth  to  first  the  hard  protest  and  then  terrorist 
sub-movements  within  the  pro-life  movement.  The  empirical  evidence  from  the  case 
studies  and  the  content  analysis  indicates  that  while  some  deinstitutionalization  may  be 
positive,  it  is  not  necessarily  a good  thing. 
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As  the  pro-life  movement  moved  along  its  life  course  it  did  deinstitutionalize. 
This  deinstitutionalization  was  the  result  of  interaction  between  the  different  portions  of 
the  pro-life  movement,  as  well  as  the  the  American  society  and  culture  that  housed  it. 
Moreover,  the  connections  between  leaders  of  the  hard  protest  and  terrorist  sub- 
movements with  the  pro-life  movement  and  extremist  religious,  political,  social,  and 
economic  movements  in  the  US  also  demonstrate  the  interactive  effect  that  helped  to  lead 
the  pro-life  movement  into  violence.  For  example,  the  number  of  acts  of  anti-abortion 
terrorism  increased  significantly  during  the  Clinton  administration.  The  interactive  effect 
here  is  the  Clinton  administration’s  active  defense  of  the  Roe  v.  Wade  decision  and  the 
right  to  choose  coupled  with  the  failure  of  mainstream  pro-lifers  to  achieve  progress  on 
restricting  abortion.  This  interaction  supports  Tilly’s  (1999)  interaction  explanation  for 
social  movement  formation  and  behavior.  Tilly  argues  that  social  movements  arise  in 
conjunction  with  two  other  phenomena;  interest  group  politics  and  electoral  politics. 

This  certainly  seems  to  be  the  case  with  the  pro-life  movement,  which  began  as  an 
interest  group  seeking  to  effect  its  desired  changes  through  the  American  political 
system. 

As  the  pro-life  movement  was  unable  to  achieve  more  than  compromise  in  regard 
to  its  goals  it  began  to  give  rise  to  new  pro-life  submovements.  As  more  people  became 
involved  and  as  institutional  structures  were  broken  down  charismatic  individuals  were 
able  to  wrest  control  of  the  emerging  hard  protest  and  terroristic  sub-movements.  These 
charismatic  leaders,  freed  from  the  traditional  restraints  on  the  ideational  resources  of  the 
movement,  began  to  recontextualize  the  pro-life  movement.  Leaders  like  Randall  Terry, 
Michael  Bray,  John  Broekhofft,  and  Paul  Hill  parsed  the  scriptures  in  creative  new  ways 
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that  justified  ever  more  deviant  and  violent  behavior.  As  a result  individuals  like  Michael 
Griffin,  James  Kopp,  John  Salvi,  Shelley  Shannon,  and  Clayton  Lee  Waagner  were 
mobilized  to  engage  in  acts  of  anti-abortion  terrorism. 

The  violent  behavior  of  the  hard  protest  and  terroristic  sub-movement  eventually 
led  to  the  collapse  of  the  protest  sub-movements  that  connected  the  mainstream  of  the 
pro-life  movement  to  the  terrorist  extremists  on  the  fringes.  As  a result  the  majority  of 
pro-life  behavior  today  is  either  the  very  normative  social  and  political  behavior  of  the 
mainstream  pro-life  organizations  or  the  violence  of  the  terrorist  sub-movement.  While 
some  protest  behavior,  both  soft  and  hard,  still  occurs,  the  pro-life  movement  has  become 
fragmented  into  the  large  mainstream  organizations  and  their  smaller  deviant 
doppelgangers  on  the  fringes. 

There  are  two  other  interesting  findings  that  still  need  to  be  discussed.  The  first 
arises  out  of  the  results  of  the  replication  and  extension  of  Nice’s  empirical  model.  If 
there  are  fewer  incidents  of  pro-life  violence  in  areas  where  pro-lifers  are  a majority 
because  of  the  majority’s  norming  effect,  how  does  one  account  for  places  like 
Pensacola,  FL  and  Wichita,  KS.  Both  of  these  areas  have  a pro-life  majority,  yet  they 
also  have  high  levels  of  anti-abortion  violence  (Blanchard  and  Prewitt  1 996,  Risen  and 
Thomas  1998).  In  both  of  these  areas,  and  presumably  areas  similar  to  them  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States,  three  conditions  are  interacting  to  produce  violence.  The  first 
is  that  both  areas  are  large  regional  centers.  As  a result  of  a trend  of  relocation  of 
abortion  services  from  rural  to  urban  areas  in  the  past  twenty  years  (Henshaw  1998) 
solidly  pro-life  cities  like  Pensacola  and  Wichita  have  become  regional  centers  for  the 
provision  of  abortion  services.  The  most  distinct  demographic  change  in  abortion  service 
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provision  is  in  this  relocation  of  providers  to  large  metropolitan  areas,  especially  if  they 
are  urban  oases  within  an  essentially  rural  region. 

The  second  reason  that  Pensacola  and  Wichita  seem  to  run  counter  to  the  model’s 
predictions  is  directly  related  to  the  first.  As  abortion  services  in  the  Florida  panhandle 
and  Southern  Alabama  were  relegated  to  Pensacola,  as  well  as  in  the  region  of  western 
Kansas  to  Wichita,  the  pro-life  communities  within  both  cities  became  more  active. 
Moreover,  both  cities  were  targetted  for  repeated  waves  of  hard  protests  against  abortion. 
This  not  only  helped  to  mobilize  pro-lifers  within  the  respective  communities,  but  also 
brought  them  into  contact  with  pro-lifers  from  other  communities.  Moreover,  repeated 
protests  also  brought  out  those  members  of  the  pro-life  community  with  ties  to  extremist 
movements:  John  Burt  in  Pensacola  and  Fred  Phelps  in  Wichita. 

The  repeated  protest  activity  and  interaction  between  pro-lifers  from  different 
parts  of  the  US,  as  well  as  from  different  parts  of  the  pro-life  movement  created  a set  of 
conditions  that  allowed  for  indivividuals  to  engage  in  anti-abortion  violence.  Michael 
Griffin  and  Paul  Hill  learned  that  violence  was  an  acceptable  conflict  resolving  behavior 
because  of  the  pro-life  majority  and  pro-life  activities  in  Pensacola.  Constantly 
bombarded  with  the  most  extreme  versions  of  the  pro-life  movement’s  definitions 
unfavorable  to  abortion,  definitions  that  would  act  to  nuetralize  the  socio-legal 
prohibition  against  murder,  Griffin  and  Hill  felt  justified  in  killing  Gunn  and  Beyerd 
Britton. 

Shannon,  constantly  travelling  from  one  pro-life  demonstration  to  the  next  also 
seems  to  have  been  exposed  to  similar  definitions  unfavorable  to  abortion  and  definitions 
nuetralizing  for  murder.  Shannon,  it  should  be  noted,  progressed  to  shooting  George 
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Tiller  after  engaging  in  a number  of  other  acts  of  anti-abortion  terrorism.  She  began  with 
acts  of  petty  vandalism,  gluing  door  locks  and  destroying  medical  equipment,  to  arson 
and  firebombing,  and  eventually  tried  to  murder,  by  shooting,  a physician  who  performed 
abortions.  Shannon’s  belief  that  she  had  not  yet  been  apprehended  and  stopped  served  to 
reinforce  her  belief  that  Jesus  wanted  her  to  continue.  Moreover,  she  seems  to  have 
chosen  Wichita  because  it  was  the  scene  of  large  scale  pro-life  activity  and  protest.  It  is 
likely  that  Griffin,  Hill,  and  Shannon  choose  the  location  of  their  most  destructive  anti- 
abortion terrorism  precisely  because  of  the  pro-life  majorities  in  Pensacola  and  Wichita, 
not  despite  them. 

The  final  finding  that  needs  to  be  discussed  is  what  can  be  done  to  prevent 
terrorism.  As  one  of  the  most  significant  findings  of  this  study  is  that  terrorism  occurs 
when  an  individual’s,  or  group’s,  identity  becomes  very  narrow,  it  would  seem  to  make 
intutitive  sense  to  argue  for  the  importance  of  strong  and  vibrant  multiple  associational 
attachments.  This  would  mean  the  promotion  of  states  and  societies  that  have  numerous, 
robust  associations,  movements,  and  groups  that  contest  for  power  within  the  socio- 
political system.  In  other  words  this  calls  for  the  promotion  of  the  Lipsetian  notion  of 
pluralism  (Lipset  1959).  Lipset  argued  that  the  best  forms  of  civil  society  are  those  with 
multiple  movements  that  respect  the  right  of  others  to  exist.  Moreover,  multiple 
associational  attachments  leads  to  an  increase  in  the  formation  of  social  capital. 
Interaction  between  groups,  as  well  as  individuals  allows  for  social  capital  to  perform  a 
bridging  function  within  society  that  promotes  normative  discourse  and  behavior  and 
retards  deviant  actions  (Putnam  2000).  While  it  is  never  going  to  be  possible  to  convince 
everyone  within  a state  and  society  that  it  is  healthy  and  thriving,  the  creation  of  a such  a 
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healthy  society,  polity,  and  economy  should  reduce  dramatically  the  numbers  of  those 
who  believe  that  the  state  has  failed,  and  as  a result  should  be  replaced  or  restored 
through  violent  means. 

Directions  for  Future  Research 

At  this  point  it  is  appropriate  to  briefly  suggest  directions  for  future  research  into 
terrorism.  This  discussion  encompasses  several  potential  and  related  courses  for  future 
work.  The  first  issue  that  needs  to  be  raised  deals  with  data  and  its  availability.  As 
mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  dependent  variable,  there  is  a lack  of  reliable 
quantitative  data  pertaining  to  terrorism.  Moreover,  many  of  the  chronologies  of 
terrorism  significantly  undercount  the  phenomena.  As  a result  it  is  imperative  that  an 
incident  data  set  be  created.  The  data  in  this  set  needs  to  include  all  forms  of  terrorism 
occurring  anywhere  in  the  world.  Such  a dataset  will  allow  for  more  scholars  to  engage 
in  quantitative  analysis  of  terrorism.  This  increase  in  research  should  not  only  increase 
our  knowledge  of  terrorism,  but  also  help  to  formulate  more  accurate  security  policies.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  several  of  the  findings  from  this  dissertation  support  what  we 
now  know  about  the  September  11, 2001  terrorists.  Muhammed  Atta  and  his  fellow  al 
Qaeda  terrorists  were  all  well  educated  young  men  from  the  Saudi  and  Egyptian 
equivalent  of  the  middle  and  upper  middle  classes.  They  were  biographically  available  as 
many  of  them  were  away  at  school  or  work  in  Europe.  Moreover,  they  had  adopted  very 
narrow  identities,  specifically  al  Qaeda’s  reactionary  Islamic  identity.  Unfortunately  it 
would  be  very  dificult  at  present  to  do  any  meaningful  quantitative  research  into 
reactionary  Islamic  terrorism  as  the  existing  data  chronologies  undercount  the  incidents. 
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The  need  to  create  better  data  sources  for  the  study  of  terrorism  is  directly  related 
to  the  next  suggestion  for  future  research.  I have  argued,  as  Fleming,  Stohl,  and  Schmid 
(1988)  argued  before  me,  that  dividing  terrorism  into  types/typologies  obscures  more 
than  it  clarifies.  It  is  necessary  to  test  the  interdiscplinary  theory  of  terrorism  that  I have 
proposed  against  other  forms  of  terrorism  in  order  to  verify  its  explanatory  efficacy. 
Moreover,  future  application  needs  to  include  both  quantitative  and  qualitative 
approaches.  The  former  can  only  be  accomplished  through  the  creation  of  better  data 
sources,  while  the  latter  is  necessary  in  order  to  challenge  the  theory  by  presenting  a 
variety  of  cases. 

Future  research  must  also  recognize  that  while  there  are  enough  similarities  across 
the  forms  of  terrorism  to  allow  for  solid  positivist  analysis,  there  are  some  significant 
differences  that  have  to  be  kept  in  mind.’  For  instance,  while  the  leftist  terrorism  in 
Europe  and  Latin  America  in  the  late  1960s  and  1970s  is  itself  an  outgrowth  of  the  larger 
European  and  Latin  American  socialist  movements,  it  is  distinct  from  the  religiously 
based  violence  of  the  anti-abortion  terrorists  or  al  Qaeda,  as  well  as  that  of  neo-fascist, 
and  neo-fascist/religious  terrorism  of  the  US  extreme  right,  the  extremist  portions  of  the 
settler  movement  in  Israel,  and  the  extremist  wings  of  the  Hindu  Nationalist  Movement  in 
India.  The  major  difference  is  the  form  that  the  terrorism  takes.  Leftist  terrorists  are  far 
more  discriminating  in  who  they  target  and  the  type  of  tactics  that  they  engage.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  leftist  movements  seek  universalist  change  within  their  societies 
and  polities.  As  a result  they  are  using  violence  to  motivate  others  to  embrace  the 


This  is  of  increasing  importance  as  both  the  Italian  Brigate  Rosa  and  the  Peruvian  Sendero  Luminoso 
have  recently  resurfaced. 
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revolution  and  mobilize  on  behalf  of  the  potential  universalist  alternative  to  the  current 
state  (Wilkinson  1979). 

Terrorism  rooted  in  right-wing  and  religious  identities  tends  to  be  much  more 
indiscriminate  (Rappaport  1988).  The  primary  reason  for  this  is  that  right-wing  and/or 
religious  terrorism  is  intended  to  bring  about  change  on  behalf  of  the  narrowly  defined 
group  (Reich  1992).  Anyone  outside  of  the  group  is  perceived  as  fair  game.  Right-wing 
and  religious  terrorism  is  intended  to  inflict  the  greatest  number  of  casualties  possible 
(Wilkinson  1983).  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  terrorist  incidents  with  the  greatest  number 
of  casualties,  McVeigh’s  bombing  of  the  Murrah  Federal  Building,  Aum  Shinrikyo’s 
subway  attacks,  the  al  Qaeda  attacks  on  US  embassies  in  Kenya  and  Tanzania,  and  the 
first  and  second  World  Trade  Center  bombings,  were  all  perpetrated  by  individuals  with 
right-wing  and  religious  identities.  . . 

This  difference  between  leftist  terrorism  and  rightist  and  religious  terrorism  is 
especially  important  as  many  nationalist  movements  seem  to  have  switched  from  leftist  to 
rightist,  religious,  or  fusion  rightist  religious  identities.  The  prime  example  of  this  is  the 
Palestinian  Nationalist  Movement  (PNM).  It  has  become  increasingly  clear  in  the  past 
eighteen  months  that  the  PNM,  once  committed  to  left  of  center/leftist  revolutionary 
fervor,  has  clearly  shifted  towards  rightist  and  religious  positions.  While  the  religiously 
based  Hamas  and  the  Palestinian  Islamic  Jihad  have  always  been  viable  alternatives  to 
the  larger  PLO  and  the  Palestinian  Authority,  the  ongoing  second  intifada  demonstrates 
that  even  the  movements  tied  to  Chairman  Arafat  and  the  secular  mainstream  of  the  PNM 
have  begun  to  gravitate  towards  the  rightist  and  religious  message  of  reactionary  Islam. 
Several  previously  secular  and  left  of  center  groups  have  begun  to  take  on  the  identity. 
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targetting,  and  tactics  of  the  reactionary  Islamic  movements.  The  Tanzim  and  al  Aqsa 
martyrs  brigade,  as  well  as  the  groups  tied  to  the  Democratic  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine  and  the  Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine,  movements  that  were 
solidly  leftist,  have  begun  to  undertake  large  scale  self-martyring  operations.  These 
operations,  aimed  at  civilian,  non-governmental  targets  within  Israel,  have  racheted  up 
the  tension  in  the  Middle  East  and  led  to  a startling  increase  in  both  Israeli  and 
Palestinian  losses. 

The  trend  that  can  be  discerned  within  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip  is  also 
observable  in  other  areas.  Moreover,  the  terrorism  in  these  other  areas  is  often  ignored 
because  it  is  part  of  ongoing  insurgencies,  civil  wars,  and  ethnic  conflicts.  Terrorism  in 
both  sub-Saharan  Africa  and  Central  Asia  has  often  been  ignored  because  it  was  part  of 
the  conflict  between  Hutus  and  Tutsis  in  Rwanda  and  Burundi  and  Hindus  and  Muslims 
or  Hindus  and  Buddhists  in  Pakistan,  India,  Kashmir,  and  Sri  Lanka.  Despite  the 
differences  between  left-wing,  right-wing,  and  religious  forms  of  terrorism,  the  ITT 
should  be  an  applicable  explanatory  tool  as  the  process  of  identity  formation  and 
adoption  is  the  same  regardless  of  the  specific  context.  Care  must  be  given  in  order  to 
recognize  that  all  three  forms  of  terrorism  are  terrorism,  not  three  distinctly  different 
forms  of  behavior.  Rather,  the  identity  of  some  terrorists  will  lead  them  to  utilize  certain 
types  of  tactics  that  the  identity  of  other  terrorists  would  prohibit.  I think  that  theoretical 
approach  presented  in  this  dissertation  has  several  important  future  uses.  These  uses 
include  inquiries  and  analyses  into  terrorism  as  both  a general  and  a specific  phenomena. 


APPENDIX  A 

DATA  SOURCES  AND  OPERATIONS  FOR  THE  NICE  REPLICATION 

All  population,  economic,  voter  turnout  data  and  crime  data  was  derived  from  the 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1998.  Population  data  can  be  found  on  p.  40, 
economic  data  on  pp.  406  and  460,  voter  turnout  can  be  found  on  p.  296,  and  crime  data 
can  be  found  on  p.  21 1.  The  female  homicide  rate  per  100,000  was  derived  from  the 
Violence  Policy  Center’s  website  (www.vpc.org/studios/dvtabll.htm}.  Female 
homicides,  rapes,  crime  rate,  and  per  capita  income  were  dichotomized  at  the  mean. 

The  population  figures  for  religion  are  derived  from  the  GlenMary  Institutes  data 
on  religious  populations  in  America.  They  represent  the  actual  percentage  of  Roman 
Catholics,  Southern  Baptists,  and  Latter  Day  Saints  per  state  and  the  District  of  Colombia 
in  1980. 

Political  conservatism  is  derived  from  Berry  et.al  “Measuring  Citizen  and 
Government  Ideology  in  the  American  States,  1960-1963.”  This  variable  measures  the 
relative  power  of  the  governor  and  the  two  major  parties  in  each  legislative  chamber.  I 
have  chosen  to  use  governmental  rather  than  citizen  ideology  for  a reason.  One  of  the 
opportunity  variables  attempts  to  measure  the  effect  of  state’s  restrictions  on  abortion. 
These  restrictions  are  enacted  by  either  gubernatorial  order  or  by  legislation.  By 
choosing  a governmental  measure  for  one  of  the  two  motive  variables,  I am  trying  to 
remain  consistent  throughout  the  independent  variables. 
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The  voting  record  for  the  partial  birth  abortion  ban  was  derived  from  the  US 
Congressional  website  (www.senate.gov/activities/104-l/vote_00596.html}.  Measures  of 
electoral  competition  were  taken  directly  from  Gray  et.al  Politics  in  the  American  States: 
A Comparative  Analysis  Tp.  157. 
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APPENDIX  B 

SELECTED  DEVIANT  PRO-LIFE  IDEATIONAL  MATERIAL 

Writings  by  Paul  Hill  from  the  Army  of  G-D  Website 
Why  Shoot  An  Abortionist? 

When  I first  appeared  on  Donahue,  I asked  the  audience  to  suspend  judgment 
as  to  whether  the  action  had  been  wise,  but  I took  the  position  that  Griffin's  killing  of 
Dr.  Gunn  was  justified.  I later  realized,  however,  that  using  the  force  necessary  to 
defend  the  unborn  gives  credibility,  urgency,  and  direction  to  the  pro-life  movement 
which  it  has  lacked  and  which  it  needs  in  order  to  prevail. 

I realized  that  using  force  to  stop  abortion  is  the  same  means  that  God  has  used 
to  stop  similar  atrocities  throughout  history.  In  the  book  of  Esther,  for  instance, 
Ahasuerus,  king  of  Persia,  passed  a law  in  473  B.C.  allowing  the  Persians  to  kill  their 
Jewish  neighbors.  But  the  Jews  did  not  passively  submit;  their  uses  of  defensive  force 
prevented  a calamity  of  immense  proportions. 

In  much  the  same  way,  when  abortion  was  first  legalized  in  our  nation,  if  the 
people  had  resisted  this  atrocity  with  the  means  necessary  it  would  have  saved 
millions  of  children  from  a bloody  death.  It  is  not  unwise  or  unspiritual,  thus,  to  use 
the  means  that  God  has  appointed  for  keeping  His  comm£indments;  rather  it  is 
presumptuous  to  neglect  these  means  and  expect  Him  to  work  apart  from  them. 

I realized  that  a large  number  of  very  important  things  would  be  accomplished 
by  my  shooting  another  abortionist  in  Pensacola. 
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* This  would  put  the  pro-life  rhetoric  about  defending  bom  and  unborn 
children  equally  into  practice. 

* It  would  bear  witness  to  the  full  humanity  of  the  unborn  as  nothing  else 
could. 

* It  would  also  open  the  people's  eyes  to  the  enormous  consequences  of 
abortion  - not  only  for  the  unborn,  but  also  for  the  government  that  had  sanctioned 
it  and  for  those  who  are  required  to  resist  it. 

* This  would  convict  millions  of  people  of  their  past  neglect  and  spur  many  to 
future  obedience. 

* I also  realized  that  this  would  help  to  force  people  to  decide  whether  they 
would  join  the  battle  in  defense  of  abortionists  or  side  with  their  intended  victims. 

* But  most  importantly,  I realized  that  this  would  uphold  the  tmth  of  the 
Gospel  at  the  precise  point  of  Satan's  current  attack  (the  abortionist's  knife). 

While  most  Christians  firmly  profess  the  duty  to  defend  bom  children  with 
force  (which  is  not  being  disputed  by  the  government)  most  of  these  professors  have 
neglected  the  duty  to  similarly  defend  the  unborn.  They  are  steady  everywhere  on 
the  battlefield  except  where  the  battle  currently  rages.  I was  certain  that  if  I took  my 
stand  at  this  point,  others  would  join  with  me,  and  the  Lord  would  eventually  bring 
about  a great  victory. 

From  an  anthology  on  abortion  released  in  October  2000  A.D. 
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Defensive  Action  Statement  from  the  Army  of  G-D  Website 
We,  the  undersigned,  declare  the  justice  of  taking  all  godly  action  necessary  to  defend 
innocent  human  life  including  the  use  of  force.  We  proclaim  that  whatever  force  is 
legitimate  to  defend  the  life  of  a bom  child  is  legitimate  to  defend  the  life  of  an  unborn 
child.  We  assert  that  if  Michael  Griffin  did  in  fact  kill  David  Gunn,  his  use  of  lethal  force 
was  justifiable  provided  it  was  carried  out  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  lives  of 
unborn  children.  Therefore,  he  ought  to  be  acquitted  of  the  charges  against  him. 


Mike  Bray  - Pastor,  Reformation  Lutheran  Church,  Bowie,  Maryland 

C.  Roy  McMillan  - Executive  Director,  Christian  Action  Group,  Jackson,  Mississippi 

Andrew  Burnett  - Director,  Advocates  for  Life  Ministries,  Portland,  Oregon 

Cathy  Ramey  - Associate  Editor,  Life  Advocate  Magazine,  Portland,  Oregon 

Matt  Trewhella  Pastor,  Mercy  Seat  Christian  Church,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Paul  J.  Hill  - Director,  Defensive  Action,  Pensacola,  Florida 

Paul  deParrie  - Author  of  Numerous  Titles,  Portland,  Oregon 

Regina  Dinwiddie  - Christian  Pro-Life  Activist  & Producer  of  Rescue  Radio,  MO  and  KS 

Michael  Dodds  - Leader  of  Wichita  Rescue  Movement,  Kansas 

Henry  Felisone  - Director,  Queens  Pro-Life  Group,  Queens,  New  York 

Tony  Piso  - Pastor,  Evangelical  Mission  Church,  Forest  Hill,  New  York 

Jacob  Miller  - Evangelist,  Assembly  of  Yahweh  & Pro-Life  Activist,  Tampa,  Florida 

Dan  Bray  - Director,  Defenders  of  the  Defenders  of  Life,  Bowie,  Maryland 

David  Crane-  Director,  Rescue  Virginia,  Norfolk,  VA 

Donald  Spitz-  Evangelist  & Assistant  Director  for  Rescue  Virginia,  Norfolk,  Virginia 
Michael  Jarecki  - Ret.  Pastor,  Saint  Mary's  Church,  Brushton,  New  York 
Bill  Koehler  - Director  of  Project  Awareness,  North  Bergen,  New  Jersey 
Kenneth  Arndt  - Director,  New  Hampshire  Rescue,  Windham,  New  Hampshire 
Dave  Leach  - Editor,  Prayer  and  Action  Weekly  News,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Mike  Walker  - Leader  in  National  Assoc,  of  Planned  Parenthood  Fighters,  Alabama 
Thomas  Carleton  - Catholic  Priest,  Presently  Incarcerated  in  Billerica,  Massachusetts 
Valerie  Zyskowski  - Member  of  Leadership  Committee,  Rescue  Pittsburgh,  PA 
Joseph  F.  O'Hara  - Director,  Wyoming  Valley  Rescue  Group,  Pennsylvania 
David  Graham  - Attorney  at  Law,  Olathe,  Kansas 

David  Trosch  - Catholic  Priest,  Publisher  Justifiable  Homicide  Cartoon  & President 
Life  Enterprises  Unlimited,  Mobile,  Alabama 

Dawn  Stover  - Assistant  Director,  Advocates  for  Life  Ministries,  Portland,  Oregon 
Mike  Meyer  - Chairman,  Tri-State  Rescue  Committee,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
David  Craig  - Former  Presbyterian  Pastor,  Hope,  Indiana 
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John  Brockhoeft  - Author  of  "The  Brockhoeft  Report,"  incarcerated  in  Burlington,  KY 
Mary  Beddingfield  - Executive  Committee,  No  Place  to  Hide  Campaign,  Pittsburgh,  PA 
Donna  Bray  - Co-Founder,  Defenders  of  the  Defenders  of  Life,  Bowie,  Maryland 
Gary  McCullough  - Media  Consultant 
Jerry  McGlothlin  - Publicist 


The  Second  Defensive  Action  Statement  from  the  Army  of  G-D  Website 

The  Second  Defensive  Action  Statement  was  released  by  the  Defenders  of  the 
Defenders  of  Life  after  Paul  Hill  shot  the  abortionist,  John  Bayard  Britton,  and 
his  accomplices,  Lt.  Col.  James  Barrett,  and  Mrs.  Barrett.  It  is  modeled  on  the 
original  Defensive  Action  Statement  which  was  originally  issued  by  Paul  Hill 

We  the  undersigned,  declare  the  justice  of  taking  all  godly  action  necessary, 
including  the  use  of  force,  to  defend  innocent  human  life  (bom  and  unborn). 

We  proclaim  that  whatever  force  is  legitimate  to  defend  the  life  of  a bom  child  is 
legitimate  to  defend  the  life  of  an  unborn  child. 

We  declare  and  affirm  that  if  in  fact  Paul  Hill  did  kill  or  wound  abortionist  John 
Britton,  and  accomplices  James  Barrett  and  Mrs.  Barrett,  his  actions  are  morally  justified 
if  they  were  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  defending  innocent  human  life.  Under  these 
conditions,  Paul  Hill  should  be  acquitted  of  all  charges  against  him. 


Rev.  Michael  Bray,  Pastor,  Reformation  Lutheran  Church,  Bowie,  Maryland 
Rev.  Donald  Spitz,  Director,  Pro-Life  Virginia,  Chesapeake,  Virginia 
Fr.  David  Trosch,  President,  Life  Enterprises  Unlimited,  Mobile,  Alabama 
C.Roy  McMillan,  Executive  Director,  Christian  Action  Group,  Jackson  Mississippi 
Cathy  Ramey,  Assistant  Editor,  Life  Advocate  Magazine,  Portland  Oregon 
Henry  Felisone,  Director,  Queens  Pro-Life  Group,  Queens,  New  York 
Bill  Koehler,  Director,  Project  Awareness,  North  Bergen,  New  Jersey 
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Join  the  Army-  or  -How  to  Destroy  a Killing  Center  if  You’re  Just  an  Old  Grandma 
Who  Can't  Even  Get  the  Fire  Started  in  Her  Fireplace 

By  Shelley  Shannon 

* Please  re-type  or  photocopy  this  and  bum  the  copy  you  were  given,  with 
the  fingerprints  thereof.  Thanks. 

Prayer  is  the  key.  Pray  and  obey.  Once  you  know  for  sure  it  is  the  right  thing  to 
do,  and  that  you  too  must  do  what  is  right,  just  keep  following  God  and  let  Him 
be  the  Master  Builder.  Your  work  will  probably  not  be  exactly  like  anyone  else's. 

Let  me  tell  you  my  story  while  I pray  that  the  Holy  Ghost  will  use  some  of  the 
information  in  it  like  He  did  with  other  testimonies  to  help  me: 

The  biggest  hurdle  was  being  willing  to  even  consider  that  God  could  indeed 
require  this  work  of  anyone.  Christians  don't  do  that  kind  of  thing,  do  they?  But  prayer 
and  God  cleared  that  up.  Then  I realized  that  I needed  to  stop  the  killing  too.  I prayed, 
"God,  if  you  really  want  me  to  do  this,  you're  gonna  have  to  show  me  how,  because  I 
can't  even  get  the  fire  started  in  my  fireplace."  The  ideas  kept  coming,  including  thoughts 
from  people  who  had  accomplished  Big  Rescue.  My  plan  was  to  fill  five  plastic  milk 
cartons  (the  kind  with  the  pop  off  tops)  with  gasoline,  throw  them  through  the  window, 
throw  in  a lit  torch  (a  stick  with  oil-soaked  rags  tied  on  the  end),  and  scram.  I had  to 
know  for  sure  I had  God's  how,  when  and  where  before  I would  act.  If  I was  going  to 
spend  what's  left  of  my  life  in  prison  or  die  in  an  explosion,  I was  at  least  going  to  do  so 


in  the  will  of  God! 
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As  time  went  on  the  plans  changed  a little.  I practiced  some  things.  The  lids  of 
those  milk  cartons  do  not  pop  off  when  thrown,  so  I had  to  take  them  off  before  throwing 
them.  The  torch  took  too  long  to  light,  so  the  idea  came  to  use  those  birthday  candles 
that  re-light  themselves  when  you  blow  them  out.  I also  told  God  I needed  a five  gallon 
gas  can.  One  day  I got  back  from  court  in  another  city,  and  found  in  my  garage  a five 
gallon  gas  can!  My  husband  said  they  were  throwing  it  out  at  work,  so  he  brought  it 
home.  God  worked  out  every  other  detail  as  well.  One  thing  seemed  insurmountable.  It 
was  impossible.  I didn't  know  if  it  was  the  devil  trying  to  stop  me,  or  God  making  sure  I 
had  the  right  timing,  but  there  was  one  problem  that  made  it  impossible.  I kept  trusting 
that  either  way,  God  was  able  to  take  care  of  that  also,  in  His  time.  Well  that  worked  out 
too.  I didn't  have  the  candles  or  adjustable  lighter  (much  faster  than  matches),  but  one 
night  I just  knew  it  was  THE  night.  It  was  time.  So  I went  to  the  store  and  got  the 
candles  and  lighter. 

I made  two  little  torches  by  putting  four  candles  with  a rubber  band  on  the  end  of 
each  of  two  small  sticks.  All  the  while  I was  praying  God  would  help  me  do  it  right.  The 
goals  in  order  of  priority  were:  1)  Shut  the  place  down  good.  2)  Nobody  gets  hurt, 
hopefully  not  even  me.  3)  Not  get  caught.  I fully  expected  to  get  caught  in  the  very  act.  I 
had  been  out  there  looking  around,  etc.,  at  night  before  (good  idea  to),  so  I knew  it  was 
very  well  lit  up,  there  were  a lot  of  people  around  even  at  night,  and  the  brightly  lit  front 
(the  only)  window  had  a sticker  that  said  ALARM  something.  I thought  as  soon  as  I 
broke  the  window,  a loud  siren  would  go  off  (which  I heard  they  sometimes  do),  so  I 
would  hurry  and  do  my  job  and  hopefully  get  at  least  a little  ways  away  before  the  police 
pulled  me  over. 
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Well,  it  turned  out  I only  had  a little  more  than  two  gallons  of  gas  left.  Remember, 
I kept  praying  the  whole  time.  You  would  think  it  would  be  scary,  but  for  me  it  was  a 
very  powerful  religious  experience.  1 saw  God  work  when  1 fumbled.  1 sensed  Him  so 
near,  even  powerfully  in  me.  I accomplished  something  so  important— though,  1 admit,  1 
feel  God  accomplished  it,  1 just  was  willing.  I've  run  my  race,  finished  my  course.  O.K., 
so  I put  pans  on  the  floor  of  the  car,  took  some  lysol  spray  and  a rag,  put  a rock  in  my 
coat  pocket  in  case  I needed  it  to  break  the  window.  I had  a little  more  than  two  gallons 
of  gas,  so  I filled  COMPLETELY,  no  air,  a quart  jar  and  put  the  lid  on  tight.  I was  going 
to  throw  it  through  the  window  to  break  it.  The  two  plastic  milk  cartons  also  couldn't 
have  any  air  inside  (important).  I didn't  know  if  gas  expanded  or  not,  and  it  was  a ways 
away,  so  I scrunched  the  cartons  up  some  so  they  could  expand  if  need  be,  and  because  I 
didn't  have  that  much  gas.  So  I put  the  full,  capped  jugs,  the  jar,  and  my  two  little  torches 
in  a big  pan  on  the  floor  of  the  car.  The  remaining  two  candles  I put  in  my  pocket  with 
the  lighter,  put  my  hair  up  under  a stocking  cap,  and  took  off!  Listened  to  anointed  music 
and  kept  praying. 

There  were  two  cars  in  the  parking  lot  at  the  mill!  I knew  that  sometimes  it 
seemed  people  stayed  all  night  there;  we  would  see  them  leave  real  early  in  the  morning. 

I drove  past  and  around  the  block,  still  praying.  My  car  was  so  noisy!  The  next  building 
was  also  very  well  lit  up  and  I saw  two  guards  or  policemen  inside  of  it.  "Lord,  please 
help  your  wanna-be  determined  rescuer.  I don't  want  to  haul  this  gas  back  home."  Drove 
into  the  lot,  grabbed  everything  (gas  and  torches),  set  them  down,  forgot  to  take  off  the 
lids,  threw  the  jar  in,  and  then  the  jugs,  and  stood  there  like  an  idiot  saying,  "The  siren 
didn't  go  off."  Realized  I forgot  to  take  off  the  lids.  Fortunately  one  was  just  inside  the 
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window,  so  I reached  in  and  grabbed  it,  praying,  and  I guess  I threw  it  in  right  by  the 
other  after  removing  the  lid.  I lit  both  torches.  The  directions  said  the  candles  had  to  be  lit 
30  seconds  before  they  would  work,  so  I waited  a little  while  and  threw  one  torch  in.  It 
went  out.  Threw  in  the  other.  No  luck.  Checked  my  pocket  and  was  glad  I had  the  other 
two  candles,  but  was  beginning  to  wonder  how  I was  going  to  get  that  fire  going.  It 
looked  like  the  gas  was  moving  through  the  carpet.  I lit  a candle  and  held  it  a good  long 
time.  Tossed  it  in,  but  it  went  out.  Lit  the  last  one,  praying,  "Lord,  if  you  want  that  fire 
going,  you're  gonna  have  to  light  it."  Tossed  it  in,  and  it  seemed  to  go  backwards  and 
landed  right  on  the  puddle  of  gas,  which  caught  fire.  So  I got  out  of  there. 

My  driving  was  noisy  (reckless).  Praised  God  all  the  way  home.  Later  I found 
out  the  mill  was  completely  destroyed.  He  still  isn't  killing  any  babies  so  far.  - Shaggy 
West,  A.O.G.  (bet  you  thought  it  was  Mad  Momma,  didn't  you?) 

Don't  forget  to  re-type  or  photocopy  this  and  bum  the  one  you  received.  Let's 
not  leave  a trail  of  fingerprints. 


Toward  the  Use  of  Force 

By  Shelley  Shannon 

People  have  been  asking  me  to  write  about  things  that  convinced  me  that  God  wanted  me 
to  use  force,  and  now  I feel  obligated  to  do  so  (Thanks,  Michael  Bunch).  I'm  sure  God 
leads  each  of  us  individually  in  ways  we  understand,  until  we  know  certain  truths  to  our 
own  satisfaction.  So  I doubt  my  experience  is  like  anyone  else's,  except  for  the  fact  that 
at  some  point  we  became  willing  to  pray  about  the  use  of  force  with  an  open  mind. 
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In  my  case  it  probably  began  in  about  1989,  when  I heard  from  different  people  in 
various  places,  arguments  for  the  use  of  force.  At  that  time  is  was  almost  entirely  talk  of 
force  against  killing  centers  (bombing,  arson,  vandalism)  and  not  the  killers  themselves.  I 
couldn't  seem  to  get  away  from  the  debate  or  the  topic,  and  the  Word  of  God  began  to 
convince  me  that  God  wasn't  the  tame  tabby  in  the  cage  I'd  imagined. 

I heard  about  use  of  force  in  church  sermons,  in  my  personal  devotional  time 
alone  with  God,  and  from  the  most  godly  Christians  I knew.  Once  a couple  of  pro-lifers 
from  Southern  Oregon  went  to  some  rescues  in  other  states.  One  of  them  later  told  me 
he'd  learned,  while  gone,  that  the  people  in  prison  for  bombing  believed  they  did  what 
God  called  them  to.  I said,  "I  wouldn't  doubt  it." 

I listened  to  a Skip  Robokoff  tape  where  he  first  prayed  that  God  would  speak 
through  him.  He  talked  about  the  high  places  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  altars  of  pagans 
where  children  were  sacrificed  to  satan  and  much  innocent  blood  was  shed.  He  compared 
it  to  abortion  facilities.  He  said  those  high  places  had  to  be  tom  down  in  the  physical 
realm  as  well  as  by  prayer  in  the  heavenlies.  Anyway,  that's  what  it  seemed  to  me  God 
was  saying,  and  I had  been  learning  on  that  very  topic  at  that  time  and  was  convinced  that 
the  spiritual  and  physical  were  tied  together. 

We  can  see  it  with  our  own  lives.  Later  in  Wichita  in  1991  it  seemed  Skip  was 
insisting  that  we  should  tear  down  the  places  by  blocking  the  doors  or  something.  I read 
some  Bonhoeffer  books  and  was  very  impressed  with  his  theology.  I couldn't  imagine  his 
killing  a fly,  much  less  attempting  to  kill  a person,  even  if  it  was  Hitler.  I began  to 
compare  abortion  to  the  Nazi  holocaust. 
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Can  we  really  stop  murderers  like  Hitler,  Saddam  Hussien,  or  abortionists,  by 
voting  right?  By  educating  people?  1 pictured  Christians  blocking  access  to  an 
extermination  facility  in  Hitler's  Germany.  Maybe  they  would  save  some  lives,  but  they 
would  soon  be  removed  and  dealt  with,  and  the  killing  would  continue.  Now  if  someone 
were  to  bomb  those  gas  chambers... 

Babies  are  people.  Abortionists  are  mass  murderers.  Abortion  mills  are  death 
camps.  That's  the  absolute  truth.  Try  as  they  do,  pro-abortion  people  still  haven't  been 
able  to  change  reality. 

In  1991  or  thereabouts,  1 looked  up  news  clippings  and  articles  on  abortion 
facility  bombings  and  arsons  at  libraries,  and  began  to  learn  quite  a bit  on  the  subject.  1 
read  and  agreed  with  an  anonymous  essay  on  pro-life  direct  action  (ethics/conscience),  as 
well  as  Rev.  Michael  Bray's  book  "Actors  in  the  Kingdom  ~ Not  Clappers  in  the 
Audience"  (or.  When  Bricks  Bleed,  I'll  Cry).  1 don't  remember  the  order  in  which  all 
these  things  happened,  but  1 think  1 know  the  turning  point.  It  was  in  the  summer, 
perhaps  1 990  or  1 99 1 . 1 had  prayed  about  the  use  of  force  and  was  learning  a lot  about  it. 
One  nice  day  1 was  standing  out  in  my  garden,  using  the  hose  to  water  things  and 
enjoying  the  sun.  1 wondered  to  myself:  If  Jesus  were  walking  the  earth  today  as  a man, 
what  would  He  do  about  abortion?  What  came  to  mind  was  Jesus  casting  out  them  that 
sold  in  the  temple,  overturning  their  tables  ("vandalism?"),  saying,  "How  dare  you  make 
merchandise  of  my  Father's  temple."  (That's  the  quote  as  I thought  it.  I don't  know  if  it's 
exactly  what  the  Word  says.)  I recalled  that  our  bodies  are  His  temple,  and  that  the 
babies'  bodies  are  being  made  merchandise  of. 
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I also  wondered  about  the  proper  way  to  love  the  least  of  these,  Christ's  little 
brothers  and  sisters,  as  myself;  how  to  really  be  a neighbor.  Surely  I would  be  willing  to 
do  more  than  block  a door  or  stand  around  with  a sign  if  they  were  about  to  kill  me. 

They  kept  increasing  the  penalty  for  blocking  the  doors  anyway.  At  five  years  of  prison 
time,  eight  more  times  blocking  doors  would  have  been  a life  sentence. 

In  church  the  pastor  once  said,  "What  would  you  do  if  you  knew  you  only  had  3 
days  left  to  live?"  I instantly  thought  of  burning  down  killing  centers,  as  many  as 
possible,  as  fast  as  I could!  We  nice,  civilized  American  Christians  don't  want  to  make 
waves  or  live  in  the  danger  zone,  but  risking  your  life  is  a good  Christian  thing.  We 
aren't  the  kind  to  shrink  back,  compromise,  or  be  cowardly  or  love  our  own  lives  above 
other  people's.  Anyway,  I hope  not.  "Help  us,  God." 

(What  follows  is  what  Shelley  had  to  say  about  her  sentencing,  it  is  included  because  it  is 
part  of  the  original  letter.  DS) 

Judge  Waller  said  he'd  look  over  the  pre-sentence  report  that  pro-life  attorney 
John  Broderick  sent  him  about  me,  and  the  letters  people  sent.  And  they  remain  on  file. 

I didn't  see  much  of  the  letters  or  the  report,  but  Jay  was  quite  impressed,  and  one  of  the 
things  he  pointed  out  to  Waller  was  that  I was  certainly  not  alone  in  my  beliefs.  I did 
really  lousy.  I was  shaking,  standing  there  in  front  of  everyone,  and  I sounded  like  a 
frog.  Plus  I said  I'd  never  again  bomb  another  place!  Channel  12  news  was  merciful,  and 
the  other  two  channels  weren't  too  horrible.  The  Eagle  was  pretty  bad,  as  usual.  The 
only  interview  I gave  was  to  Spencer  Heinz  of  the  Oregonian  (Oregon's  state-wide 
paper).  I haven't  seen  his  article  yet,  though. 
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The  sentencing  breakdown:  9 years  8 months  in  the  state  prison  for  the  attempted 
murder  and  aggravated  assault,  plus  one  more  year  here  in  the  county  jail  for  the 
contempt  charge.  If  I'm  a good  prisoner,  I'll  get  20%  of  the  time  off  Also,  I've  already 
done  almost  8 1/2  months  (less  that  8 years  left  to  go,  with  good  time).  Nola  (the 
prosecutor)  did  ask  for  double  the  maximum,  plus  a $300,000  fine,  so  it  could  have  been 
far  worse.  My  attorney  asked  for  the  minimum,  but  it  wasn't  a whole  lot  less  than  the 
maximum  anyway.  The  contempt  charge  is  being  appealed.... 

Shelley’s  Warning  from  the  Army  of  G-D  Website 

JAMES  5:16  Confess  your  faults  one  to  another,  and  pray  one  for  another,  that  ye  may  be 
healed.  The  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a righteous  man  availeth  much. 

How  the  Feds  work 

Many  Federal  prisoners  had  a Judas-ffiend  testify  against  them.  That's  the  way  the 
Feds  operate.  Anyone  who  doesn't  know  a lot  about  other  people's  crimes  or  is  not 
willing  to  "snitch"  on  his  friends  will  end  up  with  a lot  more  time  than  a "cooperating" 
individual. 

I tried  to  take  a cooperating  deal  (could  have  got  my  time  down  to  5 years!)  and  I 
did  give  the  Feds  information,  which  is  my  reason  for  writing  this.  Part  of  that  deal  was 
that  I would  tell  them  exactly  what  I did  and  didn't  do.  So,  in  the  presence  of  prosecutors, 
FBI,  ATF,  and  two  men  Janet  Reno  sent  from  DC,  I admitted  that  I didn't  do  Redding  or 
Boise,  and  that  I know  who  did.  I did  not  give  them  a name.  Thankfully  we  didn't  get 
that  far  in  our  deal.  However,  it  did  say  it  was  someone  who  was  not  associated  with 
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pro-life  activities,  except  for  some  prior  "criminal  mischief  which  he  was  not  arrested 
for,  that  he  is  about  6'  tall,  and  they  may  suspect  that  he  lives  in  the  Grants  Pass  area.  A 
polygraph  proved  I didn't  do  Boise  or  Redding,  but  was  inconclusive  as  to  whether 
someone  else  told  me  about  their  doing  it. 

Besides  the  things  I'm  charged  with,  I confessed  to  writing  a death  threat  letter  to 
Mr.  George  Woodward  in  Milwaukee,  WI,  plus  two  milder  letters,  a couple  phone  calls, 
taking  a mill's  trash,  an  attempted  "burglary"  at  the  Ashland,  OR,  mill,  and  a small 
"vandalism",  most  of  which  were  mentioned  in  my  diaries. 

I had  kept  detailed  accounts  of  most  of  my  pro-life  activities.  I also  saved  letters 
from  other  people.  If  anyone  reads  this  who  ever  sent  me  anything,  please  assume  the 
Feds  have  it.  They  are  working  on  a lot  of  different  puzzles.  If  they  put  together  enough 
pieces,  they  will  be  able  to  see  a picture.  I gave  them  too  many  pieces  to  too  many 
puzzles,  in  a selfish  effort  to  save  my  own  life.  1 didn't  really  know,  then,  whether  it  was 
the  right  thing  to  do  or  not.  EVERYONE  seemed  to  want  me  to.  I begged  God  over  and 
over  to  show  me.  I read  verses  about  agreeing  with  the  adversary  quickly,  lest  he  throw 
you  in  prison  till  you  have  paid  the  last  penny,  etc.  But  later,  shortly  before  my  attorney 
called  off  the  agreement,  1 started  reading  about  Judas  the  traitor,  and  betrayal.  What 
finally  helped  break  it  off  was  my  failing  two  polygraph  tests.  I said  I did  not  know  the 
true  identity  of  Atomic  Dog  or  Mad  Gluer.  The  machine  said  I lied  both  times.  I'm 
humiliated  to  admit  what  all  I told  them,  but  since  this  affects  other  people,  I feel  a need 
to  try  to  undo  some  of  the  damage.  Without  saying  what  is  true  and  what  isn't,  I'll  try  to 
remember  what  I said  about  whom,  and  explain  as  little  as  necessary  for  those  who  need 
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to  know.  Anyone  else  reading  this  may  want  to  quit  reading  now,  or  try  not  to  save  this 
in  your  memory  banks. 

My  notes  said  two  people  had  convinced  me  that  God  is  calling  them  to  shoot 
abortionists.  I didn't  give  them  those  names,  or  the  one  other  person  who  read  a book  on 
how  to  be  a hit  man  and  plarmed  to  take  out  abortionists,  sniper  style,  and  not  get  caught. 
This  was  not  the  Canadian  shooter  for  sure.  The  two  were  before  Michael  Griffin's  act  of 
righteousness  in  Pensacola;  the  other  told  me  after.  I don't  believe  they  have  any  clues  to 
the  identity  of  these  people.  However,  they  do  know  that  one  of  the  first  two  plans  to 
shoot  Allred.  I happen  to  know  that  none  of  these  receive  "P«&A",  and  probably  don't 
receive  other  mainstream  pro-life  publications.  I can  only  hope  that  someone  else  will 
somehow  notify  the  person  who  wants  to  shoot  Allred  that  the  Feds  know.  Not  by  phone 
or  mail  though! 

Other  info  given  them:  I received  a list  of  approximately  10  names  and  phone 
numbers  and  3 or  5 addresses  by  anonymous  mail.  I called  the  first  two  numbers 
(Atomic  Dog  and  Mad  Gluer)  from  pay  phones.  I received  at  least  one  call  from  Mad 
Gluer,  and  much  anonymous  mail,  postmarked  Pensacola  and  Marietta,  GA.  This  list  is 
buried  at  Limpy  Creek. 

My  first  copy  of  the  Army  of  God  Book  was  sent  to  me  by  a lady  in  Kansas. 

They  have  her  name  and  the  letter  she  sent  me.  Future  copies  were  sent  anonymously, 
and  once  there  was  a return  address  with  no  name,  which  didn't  match  the  postmark.  Both 
were  MN,  MO,  MI,  or  something  like  that. 


Don't  keep  notes 
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I had  told  them  Mad  Gluer  has  a deep  or  low  voice,  and  Atomic  Dog's  first  name 
is  Steve.  When  I failed  the  lie  detector  test,  the  polygraphers  said  I could  still  redeem 
myself  by  telling  them  the  truth.  I spilled  my  guts,  basically:  Really  don't  know  M.G.'s 
name  or  how  he  looks,  but  would  recognize  him  by  his  voice.  Steve's  last  name  might  be 
Duncan  or  Brown,  otherwise  I don't  know.  I heard  mention  of  those  Steves  and  thought 
they  could  have  been  talking  about  him.  He  could  live  in  Pensacola.  If  not,  I don't 
know.  The  address  in  Pensacola  was  a PO  Box.  In  Marietta  it  was  a street 
address. 

My  notes  from  "rescues"  were  so  detailed  that  if  anyone  said  anything  on  the 
subject  of  using  force  to  stop  abortion,  please  assume  they  have  it,  and  possibly  your 
name. 

The  men  from  DC  basically  admitted  that  they  read  my  mail.  I'm  sure  they  have 
been  since  Wichita. 

During  questioning  they  went  through  my  notes.  They  have  the  name  of  a lady  in 
MI  who  sent  clippings,  know  which  clippings,  and  suspect  her  of  being  a "midwife 
named  Lynn"  that's  mentioned  in  the  A.O.G.  Book.  I wouldn't  know.  I could  only  I.D.  a 
couple  of  the  names  from  there  that  they  asked  me  about:  an  Irishman  named  Joe,  and 
Baby  Huey's  first  name.  I admitted  giving  away  12-15  copies  of  the  Army  of  God  book, 
but  could  only  remember  two  of  the  people  I think  I gave  them  to:  Rick  DeVos  and  John 
Bell  (who  did  not  keep  his),  but  I may  have  given  one  to  our  Right  to  Life  Leader, 

Myma.  Also,  as  far  as  I know  the  kryptonite  locks  are  at  Myma's  house  not  at  Limpy 
Creek.  I said  I believe  "termite  tactics"  refers  to  the  small  things  that  eat  away  at  a place, 
which  might  include  lock  rescues  and  glue. 
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Going  through  my  diaries  they  learned;  Details  of  the  E/C  Essay;  I don't  think 
Julius  and  Irene  are  pro-force;  who  Tablet,  Handbag,  and  Cal  are;  Trina  was  against  use 
of  force  at  first;  John  Witte  sent  me  "Determined  Rescue  Info"  (clippings  on  Beaumont,  a 
Rescue  America  Newsletter,  and  a couple  other  clippings);  I wrote  Fairy  Tale  (I  was  both 
Shaggy  West  and  Mad  Momma);  I don't  remember  who  "A.C."  whom  I got  a map  from, 
which  I used,  is;  had  saved  a letter  from  Danny  B.  explaining  a way  to  blow  up  a 
building;  contents  of  mail  to  Don  Anderson,  and  what  the  "incriminating"  call  he  got  a 
write-up  for  was  about  (bombing,  shooting,  etc.);  who  "Lee"  was  who  took  pictures  of 
Alhambra  mill;  who  "Lee"  was  in  a dream,  who  laid  down  his  life  for  others. 

They  asked  if  various  people  were  D.R.s  (Determined  Rescuers  - had  bombed  or 
torched  places).  I can't  remember  any  of  the  names  they  asked  about,  except  that  they 
asked  if  Rev.  Bray  was  teaching  people  how  to  bomb  places!  This  is  highly  unlikely  since 
1)  Rev.  Bray  knows  they've  been  keeping  an  eye  on  him,  and  2)  He  never  did  the 
bombings  he  went  to  prison  for  in  the  first  place.  We  all  love  Rev.  Bray,  but  he  hasn't 
done  any  D.R.s,  so  how  could  he  teach  anyone  else  how?  (I  didn't  tell  them  that). 

I didn't  know  a lot  of  the  names  they  asked  about.  They  weren't  interested  in  Operation 
Rescue  people.  They  want  the  Army  of  God. 

I hope  the  soldiers  still  out  there  leave  other  people  out  of  their  activities.  Don't 
even  tell  anyone  anything,  or  you  may  put  them  in  the  position  of  possibly  having  to 
choose  between  their  freedom  or  yours  some  day.  If  you're  keeping  diaries  and  notes,  the 
Feds  will  take  them  very  seriously  after  your  arrest.  If  you  ever  start  talking  to  Feds,  you 
could  easily  get  caught  up  in  something  that's  not  easy  to  get  back  out  of.  And 
remember,  they  are  putting  together  puzzles. 
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They  may  know,  for  instance,  that  whoever  wrote  the  Army  of  God  book  also  did 
this  or  that.  But  it  would  appear  harmless  to  tell  them  who  wrote  a book.  I tried  to 
"cooperate"  by  not  telling  them  how  much  I know.  It  didn't  work.  I got  myself  in  trouble 
for  lying.  There  was  pressure  from  everyone.  "What  if  you  didn't  cooperate  and  spent 
your  whole  life  in  prison  and  the  others  got  caught  anyway?"  "It's  time  for  you  to  quit. 
You  did  your  part.  Now  you  need  to  think  about  your  husband  and  kids  and  grandkids." 
"There's  never  anything  wrong  with  telling  the  truth."  "Other  people  shouldn't  have  told 
you  anything  if  they  didn't  want  it  out." 

EVERYONE  WAS  SAYING  DEAL 

EVERYONE  was  saying  deal;  NO  ONE  was  saying  don't.  I thought  the  others 
might  not  get  caught  anyway.  If  they  did,  the  political  climate  could  be  better  by  then.  I 
was  stressed  past  being  able  to  think  straight,  compounded  by  being  here  with  loud- 
mouthed crazy  lesbians,  lights  that  stay  on  all  night,  not  even  seeing  the  outdoors  or 
breathing  fresh  air.  But  when  I tried  to  deal,  I had  no  peace.  I always  felt  despair.  I 
wanted  to  die,  and  did  get  tempting  thoughts  of  suicide,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  I 
should  have  known  it  would  be  better  to  get  300  years  in  prison  myself  than  to  land  other 
people  there. 

If  life  in  prison  is  God's  will,  then  that  is  what's  best.  There  is  no  chance  in  court, 
but  there  is  no  good  alternative.  My  judge  is  a liberal  democrat,  and  judges  manipulate 
juries.  My  attorney  is  a pro-choice  liberal  democrat  who's  mad  at  me  for  lying.  If  he  still 
cares,  he's  probably  the  best  attorney  I could  get.  I have  some  ridiculous  trumped  up 
"extortion"  and  racketeering  charges  that  carry  a lot  of  years  of  mandatory  minimum 
sentences.  This  is  a new  injustice,  brought  on  for  corrupt  political  reasons.  But  I have 
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God's  Peace.  I hope  to  avoid  any  further  "cooperation"  even  if  I do  get  300  years.  And 
may  God  have  mercy  and  forgive  my  compromise,  and  I pray  the  same  of  my  friends. 


Excerpts  from  the  Nuremberg  Files 
Bush  Added  to  The  Nuremberg  Files 

George  W.  Bush  is  now  listed  on  The  Nuremberg  Files,  an  Internet  database  that 
received  massive  national  and  international  publicity  because  it  claims  to  be  a list  of 
abortion  supporters  guilty  of  crimes  against  humanity.  According  to  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Nuremberg  Files,  Bush  was  added  to  the  list  because  his  decision  announced  on 
August  9,  2001,  to  use  fetal  stem  cells  for  tax -payer  funded  medical  experiments  violates 
fundamental  principles  of  human  rights  established  by  the  original  Nuremberg  Tribunal. 
Bush's  addition  to  the  Nuremberg  Files  adds  credibility  to  the  idea  that  George  W.  Bush 
has  lost  the  support  of  most  elements  within  the  Abortion  Abolition  movement.  For 
example,  Paul  de  Pame,  editor  of  "Life  Advocate"  magazine,  the  magazine  shut  down  as 
a direct  result  of  Planned  Parenthood  legal  action  stated,  "George  W(icked)  Bush  has 
now  made  slaves  of  60  innocent  children.. .With  his  announcement  of  federal  funding  for 
existing  cell  lines"  from  60  already-murdered  Unborn,  Bush  has  condemned  these 
innocent  children  to  perpetual  servitude  as  providers  of  experimental  fodder  for 
researchers  and  medicine'  for  sick  people  who  have  no  problems  with  becoming 
cannibals  to  save  their  own  sorry  behinds."  Judie  Brown,  President  of  the  American  Life 
League  said.  Countless  millions  of  real  human  persons  will  lose  their  lives  as  a direct 
consequence  of  President  Bush's  decision  to  authorize  federal  funding  for  stem  cell 
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research..."  Andrea  Lafferty,  Executive  Director  of  Traditional  Values  Coalition  said, 
"This  is  genetic  cannibalism,  not  scientific  advancement..."  Neal  Horsley,  the  creator  of 
The  Nuremberg  Files,  explained  his  decision  to  list  George  W.  Bush  on  the  Nuremberg 
Files,  "Bush's  stem  cell  research  decision  is  a covenant  with  the  devil.  Even  though  Bush 
claims  to  be  a Christian,  he  has  this  nation  chasing  the  illusion  of  eternal  life  by 
depending  on  science  rather  than  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  That  shows  where  George  W. 
Bush's  faith  is  really  located." 

Why  John  Walsh  is  on  the  Nuremberg  Files 

by  Neal  Horsley 

He  thrust  himself  into  the  role  of  the  preeminent  spokesman  for  crime  and 
punishment  in  the  USA  was,  in  the  view  of  many  people  who  have  watched  his  ignorance 
of  the  unborn  for  years,  simply  criminal.  Were  a tribunal  like  the  one  proposed  by  the 
(Christian  Gallery  News  Service,  December  6,  2001)  John  Walsh,  the  television  host  of 
"America's  Most  Wanted"  ignores  the  role  he  plays  in  legalized  abortion.  But  those  of  us 
who  want  to  stop  legalized  abortion  know  full  well  the  powerful  role  he  plays  in 
perpetuating  the  legalized  slaughter  of  God's  children  in  the  USA.  That  is  why  Walsh 
has  been  listed  for  nearly  two  years  as  a "Blood  Flunky"  on  The  Nuremberg  Files.  These 
matters  all  came  to  a head  during  the  recent  nationwide  hunt  for  Clayton  Waagner,  the 
anti-abortion  terrorist  who  was  captured  by  federal  agents  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio  on  Dec  5, 
2001.  Walsh  spotlighted  Waagner  on  several  occasions  on  "America's  Most  Wanted". 
During  the  programs  John  Walsh  made  a point  of  talking  about  the  Nuremberg  Files  web 
sites  and  the  fact  that  his  name  was  listed  on  the  Nuremberg  Files.  John  Walsh  stated 
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both  on  his  program  and  during  subsequent  interviews  on  other  news  programs  that  he 
was  amazed  and  mystified  how  his  name  could  have  been  chosen  for  the  Nuremberg 
Files.  He  interpreted  his  inclusion  on  the  files  as  evidence  of  the  fact  that  this  writer  puts 
some  people  on  the  files  for  no  other  reason  than,  according  to  Walsh,  "because  1 don't 
like"  them.  John  Walsh's  meaning  was  clear.  While  he  didn't  say  it,  he  might  as  well 
have  said,  "I  don't  have  any  connection  whatsoever  to  the  legalized  abortion,  the 
ostensible  focus  for  the  people  listed  on  the  Nuremberg  Files,  therefore  my  being  listed 
on  the  Nuremberg  Files  must  be  because  Neal  Horsley  just  does  not  like  me."  Walsh  is 
dead  wrong.  Why  is  John  Walsh  on  the  list?  He,  because  of  the  key  role  he  plays  as  a 
public  communicator  about  crime  in  the  USA  (after  all,  he  is  the  de  facto  "crime  guru" 
for  the  nation),  could  have  stood  up  and  played  an  enormously  powerful  role  in  helping 
people  understand  the  horror  of  legalized  abortion.  He  could  have  used  his  television 
program  to  talk  about  the  thousands  of  babies  whose  butchered  and  mangled  little  corpses 
are  hauled  away  like  garbage  from  the  abortion  butchertoriums  of  this  nation.  But  what 
did  he  do  instead?  He  chose,  like  the  vast  majority  of  his  viewing  public,  to  ignore  the 
slaughtered  unborn  babies.  His  ignorance  of  the  horrible  actions  taken  against  those  little 
babies,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Nuremberg  Files  ever  actually  seated,  John  Walsh  would 
be  a perfect  candidate  to  stand  before  that  bar  of  Justice  and  receive  his  due  punishment 
for  having  closed  his  eyes  to  the  slaughter  of  millions  of  God's  children  while  he  profited 
with  huge  sums  of  money  as  the  "crime  guru"  for  the  United  States  of  America. 
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